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II. Tue PRAYER or ACTS AND THE PRAYER 
OF STUPIDITY 


7. Ignatian method cf meditation need fear no! 

criticism. My only scruple about it is, whether 
there are not people who simply cannot perform, or! 
cannot perform as St. Ignatius meant them to, the 
mental gymnastics prescribed. I do not mean that 
such souls are on a spiritually higher plane, any more 
than I would admit they are on a spiritually lower 
plane; they are just different, that is all. To 
embark straight away on a confession of weakness, | 
cannot and I never have been able to make the 
composition of place, use the imaginative prelude, 
with the slightest assistance to my prayer. If I try 
to imagine, visually, let us say the anointing of Our 


Lord’s feet by the Magdalen, the result is simply a! 


hornet’s nest of distractions. I can form no picture 
at all; Iam not built that way. IfI try to represent 
the characters in the scene as speaking to one another, 
I am caught up into a web of unconvincing dramati- 
zation. Personally, I do not think many people have 


this power of putting a scene before their visual! 


imagination (St. Theresa certainly lacked it). Perhaps| 


too much reading and thinking has robbed us of it—| 
perhaps the cinema will bring it back to us. But if] | 


do make a formal meditation, I find myself dropping 
out that part before half a minute is over. 


Then there are the intellectual considerations. 


Here again I find little but distraction, at least if I try 
to use the considerations suggested to me by other 
people. Spiritual authors seem to take a kind of 
morbid pleasure in piling up theological nightmares, 
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which lead to no act on my part except a desperate 
z . 
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PRAYER 3 


act of faith that religion is true in spite of all this. I 
mean, when they will dwell on the extreme proba- 
bility of a soul going to hell for one mortal sin ; or the 
practical certainty that one’s confessions have not 
been entire ; or the manifest damnation of all unbap- 
tized persons. Even when they do not over-exercise 
your faith, considerations are apt, if you have a 
frivolous mind, to involve you in fruitless divagations 
of thought. I know of a meditation on gratitude 
towards God, by one of my favourite authors, which 
makes you start out with thanking God for having 
created you as a substance and not as an accident. I 
am certain that it is a weakness in me, and I dare say 
itis a fault in me ; but these considerations, which are 
so thoughtfully designed to set my intellect at rest, 
have the effect of making it romp about like a kitten. 

As I say, I do not in the least know how common 
these difficulties are; I may be a very unusually 
frivolous sort of person. But the fact that I suffer 
from them does make me glad to find that modern 
authors are prepared to let even worldly people 
exchange formal meditation for some less regimented 
form of interior prayer. Father Baker talks as if the 
kind of prayer which he recommends in Sancta Sophia 
is only meant for persons who live contemplative 
lives ; active livers, he tells us, have got to stick to 
meditation—I do not know that in saying that he 
necessarily means we have got to stick to the Ignatian 
method, but it almost sounds like it. I always have 
the feeling myself that when Father Baker writes like 
that, it is because he wants to be on the safe side ; his 
own concern is primarily with souls in religion, and 
he does not want to bring suspicion on his doctrine 
by advertising it too widely. A priori, it would be 
very easy to suppose that a person living in the world, 
with his imagination all cluttered up with worldly 
sights and sounds, his intellect distracted by a great 
many human anxieties and calculations, would need 
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to go through a sort of purge of his imagination and | 


his intellect before his will could really get going. 
But it seems to me that, for some temperaments, that 
is just the wrong advice ; the effort to dragoon the 
two faculties only has the effect of making them more 
unruly than ever. 

What alternative does Father Baker propose, for 
those souls which are called upon to desert the path of 
formal meditation, either because their heads are not 
strong enough for it or because the preliminary 
matter has become unnecessary and so wearisome to 
them? The next stage he envisages, if I understand 


him rightly, is one of forced acts. The soul is still to | 


be working all the time, producing acts of the will or 
acts of the affections through the will. Once again I 
have no quarrel with anybody who can make his 
prayer in this way ; and indeed, I have considerable 
admiration for him. For myself, I find that if I try 
to elicit such acts in a purely general way, they forma 
somewhat lean dietary. I do not mean that I omit 
the acts of faith, hope, charity and contrition when I 
say my evening prayers, or that I do not use the prayer 
of acts on various other occasions; but I cannot 
imagine finding myself able to make such general 
acts the body and substance of all my prayer, without 


falling into every kind of distraction and even distaste | 


for the exercise. As a remedy for this monotony, 
Father Baker gives you at the end of Sancta Sophia a 
long series of specimen acts, which are designed to 
fill out the picture and lend a practical twist to our 
good resolutions. We are to resolve on doing certain 
definite things ; we are to resign ourselves to certain 
definite emergencies which might arise ; and these 
are given in exact and sometimes in fascinating detail. 

I love those acts, and have before now both used 
them and recommended them. But I think I should 
find now that the details which are put in to give our 
acts more flavour of definiteness were no less a distrac- 
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PRAYER 5 


tion to my imagination than all the Ignatian acces- 
sories which we have just been discussing. There is a 
long act of resignation about our good name, which 
ends up: “Dying a natural death (so it be in thy 
grace) to be esteemed by others to have destroyed 
myself ; and thereupon to have my body ignomini- 
ously used, buried in the highway or under the 
gallows, to the eternal loss of my fame and unspeak- 
able confusion of my kindred, friends, etc’. Perhaps 
that is an extreme instance, but if you have a lively 
imagination, these attempts to implement by detailed 
description an act of resignation, as it applies to the 
loss of one’s fame, is simply a temptation to day- 
dreaming and wool-gathering instead of saying one’s 
prayers. Worse still, I believe I find that my psycho- 
logical reactions are all wrong ; that the attempt to 
bring my will up to the fence, when the fence is thus 
realistically portrayed, is to make it shy worse than 
ever. To contemplate my death-bed or my coffin 
only seems to fill me with a violent craving for life. 
In a word, I feel that these acts of the will —though I 
repeat that I have recommended them, and recom- 
mended them with success—are meant primarily for 
souls dedicated to the service of the cloister, with all 
the routine of the cloister to starve their imaginations ; 
and that to some of us who live in the world they are a 
hindrance, not an incentive, when we are setting out 
to try and resign ourselves to the will of God. 

No, if there is any need of a half-way house which 
will offer us shelter between formal meditation, as 
above described, and contemplation in some form or 
other, it is to be found in changing your method of 
meditation altogether. Either you must adopt that 
method, or absence of method, which consists in 
picking up a holy book and reading through it slowly 
till you come across some phrase or turn of thought 
which visits you with a feeling of unction, and then 
dwelling on that until the feeling of unction runs dry. 
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Or you must follow the method of the French Ora- | 


tory ; which is, unless I have misinterpreted Brémond, 
as follows : 

You select some mystery from the Gospels, say, 
one of the joyful mysteries of the rosary. You make 
no effort to picture the scene to yourself ; you do not 
think out its theological implications ; you do not 
make any set of formal acts suggested by it. You 
simply apply yourself to the mystery by putting your- 
self as best you can in the dispositions of the person 
principally concerned, associate yourself with our 
Lady’s obedience or charity, our Lord’s self-annihil- 
ation or his self-oblation or his zeal to be about his 
Father’s business; and in those dispositions you 
simply adhere to God, without any variety of motions, 
whether in the will or in the understanding. 

I have called these methods half-way houses 
between meditation and contemplation, as if they 
partook of the nature of both. Actually, it seems to 
me that, if I have understood them rightly, both are 
forms of contemplation, and they are akin to medita- 
tion only in name. In the one case you merely use 
spiritual reading to lend wings to what is a rudi- 
mentary form of contemplation ; much as you use 
motor-power to pull you up into the air when you 
want to start gliding and there is no hill-side handy. 
In the other case, you are merely applying the process 
of contemplation by bringing it to bear on a particular 
mystery ; and I do not, personally, think it is at all 
an easy thing to do. Let us leave these on one side, 
content with this rough description, and pass on at once 


to what I take to be the lowest and most rudimentary | 


form of contemplation—it is the only form of contem- 
plation which these notes will attempt to consider—I 
mean the prayer of simple regard or simple attention, 
affectionately nicknamed “the prayer of stupidity”’. 
The crucial point we have here to decide for 
ourselves is, whether all contemplation is extra- 
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PRAYER 7 


ordinary and, as they say, “‘infused’’, whether it must 
necessarily be written down among the mystic states, 
and cannot, therefore, be undertaken without grave 
fear of presumption, and of illusion ; or whether there 
is a prayer short of this, making no pretensions to 
extraordinary graces, which does nevertheless by-pass 
the whole course of formal meditation, not only its 
intellectual considerations, but its consciously elicited 
acts of the will and the affections as well? A prayer 
which, indeed, can dispense even with a formal object 
of meditation altogether, so that if the user of it is 
asked, “‘What did you meditate on this morning ?”’ he 
has to say “I don’t quite know’, or “‘Nothing in 
particular”. It seems to mea point of capital import- 
ance, and one which is gravely obscured for us by 
the ambiguities of mystical terminology. What is the 
Prayer of Simplicity ? What is the Prayer of Quiet ? 
Are they the same? And, if not, is there a clearly 
delimited frontier between them? Or do they some- 
how shade off into one another? I have no right to 
speak on such matters. But let me say at once that 
I believe there is an infra-mystical form of prayer 
which you can call the prayer of simplicity, as distinct 
from that prayer of quiet which is the lowest of the 
mystical states. And if that were not my belief I 
should not be discussing these questions at all. 

If this prayer of simplicity does not take rank 
among extraordinary graces, then I do not see why 
anybody who is trying to say his prayers and live as in 
God’s sight, should shrink from it out of fear or 
reverence ; why he should ask himself whether he is 
really out of the purgative way, whether he does not 
cherish an affection for his venial sins, and so on. All 
that might be in place if we were speaking of the 
prayer of quiet, but not if we are speaking of the 
prayer of simplicity, and the two are thus distinct. 
Again, it is natural to ask: What are the signs by 
which I can know that God is calling me away from 
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my present form of prayer, and wants me to adopt a 


different one? Where the prayer of quiet is in | 
question, the very signs of God’s call seem to bear the | 


character of extraordinary manifestations ; the liga- 
ture, for example, that inexplicable inability to pray 
at all according to the forms to which we have 
hitherto been accustomed, a sudden impotence like 
the dumbness which fell upon Zachary in the Temple. 
Whereas, when we are speaking of the Prayer of 
Simplicity, I take it that no such violent indications 
are to be expected ; the mere fact that we do not seem 
to be pursuing our present exercises with profit is 
sufficient ground for making trial, at least, of a more 
simplified form of prayer. 

Incidentally, though this is very much in paren- 
thesis, the existence of this prayer of simplicity may 
explain, partly at any rate, how it is that persons 
outside the Catholic Church, and even persons who 
owe nothing of their inspiration to the Christian faith, 


do nevertheless have experiences which are loosely | 


described as mystical. I do not say that mystical 
experiences properly so called are impossible to the 
Protestant who is in good faith - why should they be? 
--or even to the non-Christian, though this I take to 
be more debatable. But in the general run of cases 
where you hear of good pious Anglicans or Noncon- 
formists “living very close to God”’, and so on, there 
is no reason to think they have got beyond the prayer 


of simplicity. I should think it fairly certain that | 
some souls reach the prayer of simplicity while they | 
are still under instruction and before they are actually | 


received into the Church. 


Well, then, what is the prayer of simplicity? I 
confess that Poulain’s treatment of it confuses me, | 
because he gives it a very general sense, making it | 
cover more ground than I should have been inclined | 
to if I had been left to myself. What I should have | 
called the prayer of simplicity he makes into a sub- | 
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PRAYER 9 


division, which he calls the prayer of loving attention 
to God. Let me give his definitions, since his work 
is that of a specialist. He defines the prayer of 
simplicity as one in which intuition in great measure 
replaces reasoning, and the affections and resolutions 
shew little variety and are expressed in few words. 
He adds that in this prayer there is a thought or senti- 
ment that returns incessantly and easily (though with 
little or no development) amongst many other 
thoughts, whether useful or no. The multiplicity of 
acts, he says, has not disappeared, it has only dimin- 
ished. Later on he subdivides, and introduces us to 
the prayer of loving attention to God, in which the 
soul is drawn to content herself with thinking of God 
in a general and confused manner ; it is an affection- 
ate remembrance of God. Other subjects, he adds, 
are not excluded; they are merely of secondary 
importance. 

As I say, it is this prayer of loving attention to 
God which I should myself have understood by the 
prayer of simple regard, from what I have read all 
too scantily, and remembered all too vaguely, of the 
spiritual authors. It is this in any case that I mean 
to talk about ; because that other kind of prayer, 
which is simplified in its process but not in its object, 
does not seem to come my way. If I set before myself 
the purpose of meditating on a set subject -gratitude 
to God, the imminence of death, the Incarnation, 
what you will---I must either discourse on it, or it will 
have ceased to dominate my thoughts after two or 
three minutes. If I am to pray for half an hour it 
must either be a formal meditation of some kind, or 
else I must come to God (it seems to me) without any 
plan or programme in my mind at all, leaving myself 
in His hands. That I do not fit into the intermediate 
stage may well be an idiosyncrasy of my own ; but as 
far as I know I cannot help it. 

This prayer of loving attention to God is surely the 
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prayer which is recommended to us in that master- 
piece of pre-Reformation English mysticism, the 
Cloud of Unknowing. If I have caught its doctrine 
properly, the attitude of the soul towards God in 
prayer is represented under the image of one who 
should stand on a hill-side, or fly in an aeroplane, if 
you will, with cloud above him and cloud below him. 
The cloud below is what hides from him everything 
else except God ; and this is, partly at least, of his 
own making. He dismisses from his thoughts, to the 
best of his ability, all that is less than God ; or at least 
seconds by his efforts the grace which hides such 
things from him. And this includes, not only worldly 
or selfish thoughts, but thoughts altogether, in the 
sense of intellectual reasoning or pictorial imagin- 
ation, even about holy things, even about God him- 
self. ‘The cloud-minded man, if we may call him so, 
does not theologize, does not represent to himself in 
any way the thought of God or the whereabouts of 
God ; he dwells upon the idea of God by naked faith. 
He would be free, as far as he can, even from the 
thoughts which turn back upon himself, even from 
the remembrance of his own sins; of his self, his 
sinful self, he would be conscious only as a dark blot 
only seen, as it were, with the corner of his eye. This 
cloud below is, properly speaking, the cloud of 
unknowing ; unknowing is a process by which the 
eager, inquisitive activity of our minds is somehow put 
in reverse. 
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Meanwhile there is a cloud above him, not of his 


making, which hides God from him, as he hides from 
himself everything which is less than God. Unlike 
the mystic —at least in the higher stages of mysticism— 


he does not look for any kind of experimental realiz- _ 


ation of God’s presence. He is content with the 
darkness of faith ; content that his prayer should 
begin and end with an attitude of the soul towards 


God ; an expectant attitude, if you will. As the | 
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PRAYER II 


eyes of servants are upon the hands of their masters, 
and the eyes of a maid upon the hands of her mistress, 
so are our eyes towards the Lord God, until he have 
mercy upon us. 

The Abbé Grou in one of his books, if I remember 
rightly, describes the same prayer-attitude by refer- 
ence to another passage in the Psalms: those verses 
of Psalm 72, in which King David says, mysteriously 
enough: “‘My heart was set on fire, and my 
reins within me were changed ; and I was brought 
to nothing, and had no knowledge. I was made 
like a beast of burden before thee ; and I am always 
with thee; thou didst hold my right hand, and 
didst lead me in thy good pleasure’’. I was brought 
to nothing, and had no knowledge —there is your 
cloud of unknowing. I became like a beast of 
burden, not moving, not acting, not asking what is 
going on, but patiently waiting for a master to load 
and manage it as he wills. The soul which thus 
strips itself is not, for all its want of clear light, in fact 
deserted by God ; He holds you by your right hand, 
and leads you according to His will. 

This notion that the prayer of loving attention is 
primarily concerned with the uniting and abandoning 
of our wills to God’s is a favourite thought constantly 
recurring in Abbot Chapman’s Spiritual Letters. By 
his way of it, this kind of prayer is an adhering to 
God with our bare wills behind the scenes, as it were ; 
the intellect is meant to keep still, we order it to keep 
still ; if we use formulas of ejaculatory prayer from 
time to time, “‘My God and my all!” or something 
of that sort, it is only as it were a sop thrown to the 
intellect to keep it quiet. We do not even employ 
the intellect to the extent of making a deliberate, 
conscious determination of the will towards God ; we 
do not give our will to Him, we let Him take it from 
us. If we will use this kind of prayer faithfully, God 
will (he gives us to understand), purify our wills at 
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least not less effectively than we should have been 
able to purify them, with His help, by using conscious 
acts. A very large part of these letters is devoted to 
recommending the kind of prayer we are dealing 
with ; Abbot Chapman is mostly writing for religious, 
but I think anyone who has read the book will have 
come away with the impression that he, less cautious 
than Father Baker, is prepared to recommend it 
equally to people living in the world. And I confess 
that in our modern world, in which our brains are so 
busied with a thousand speculative considerations 
that you may approach from a hundred different 
angles, a prayer which turns its back upon the 
intellect might well expect to be more free from 
distraction than a prayer which tries to lead the 
intellect by a cord. Especially if it is your job to 
write, to lecture, or to preach, so that any pious 
consideration you make is liable to give you a line 
on next Sunday’s sermon, the gagging of the intellect 
becomes almost a necessity. 

The conscious will, in this kind of prayer (unless I 
have got quite the wrong idea of it), can be exercised 
in pushing away distractions as they come, not 
always, of course, successfully ; in dismissing consider- 
ations, reflections, imaginations, however pious, in 
order to protect the simplicity of our prayer. I do 
not know whether this advice is generally given ; 
perhaps it is not generally applicable ; I can only 
say that I find it, sometimes at least, a possible thing 
to do, without apparently interrupting the general 
thread of my prayer ; whereas an attempt at volun- 
tarily dismissing distractions at Mass or in the office 
commonly produces confusion worse confounded. 
Apart from this, any attempt to use or apply our 
wills in the prayer of simple regard is out of place ; as 
long as we do our best to hold ourselves in an attitude 
of readiness, the impulse towards God seems to be 
given us from outside ourselves: or rather, I think 
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PRAYER 13 


attraction is a better word than impulse. The will 
seems to turn towards God of itself; I do not know 
why a human will, belonging to a redeemed soul in a 
state of grace, should need any extraordinary mystical 
illumination to make it turn towards God of itself. 
The mystery is rather that it turns so easily towards 
creatures. Commonly, at least in a limited experience 
like mine, the attraction is one easily broken by 
distractions, internal or external; it is not a “‘fast 
balm’’, as Donne would call it, from which it takes an 
effort to break away. It does not last, with me, for 
half an hour continuously ; but it is there, at least 
ordinarily, reasserting itself at intervals. Poulain 
speaks of “loving attention” ; I do not think the 
attraction of which I am speaking is as a rule accom- 
panied by any conscious sentiment of love. It is a 
sort of general direction of the mind towards God, 
which may take on at times various colours, like the 
sky at sunset, tinged now with gratitude, now with 
humility, now with resignation, now with contrition, 
but with no effort of preference on my own part ; 
and for the most part it seems little more, as I say, 
than a general direction. Abbot Chapman tells us, 
I think, that few souls who use this prayer can give 
any account of any sentiment accompanying it, 
except in some cases a general desire for God. 

I think I see three special advantages about this 
kind of prayer ; I mean, three forms of encourage- 
ment which are bestowed in and by the actual 
exercise of it, quite apart from any indirect effects it 
may have on the soul’s progress. (1) It is more like 
talking to God than thinking about God. (2) It has 
a tendency to drive away distractions automatically. 
(3) It makes time pass. 

(1) When people asked Abbot Chapman whether 
they might aspire to the prayer of stupidity, his reply 
seems to have been, ““What happens when you say 
the Pater noster >’? I cannot find in the Letters any 
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indication as to what is the right answer. But trying | 
the test on myself, possibly self-hypnotized by having | 


been thus challenged in the course of my reading, | 
seemed to find this : That like many people I usually 
say the Pater noster with hardly any attention at all, 
from sheer familiarity ; but if I do focus my attention 
on it, I am not conscious of the meaning of any phrase 
up to Ne nos inducas in tentationem ; everything up to 
that is a confused aspiration of sonship towards God ; 
but, in return for the absence of ideas, I find myself 
talking to God. ‘There is nothing mystical, I take it, 
about this ; what is extraordinary is that in the great 
bulk of my prayers, vocal and mental, all my life, I 
have not felt as if I was talking to God in His presence, 
but rather apostrophizing Him in His absence. The 
more I attend to what I am saying, the less I seem to 
attend to Him. And if I try to make an act “putting 
myself in His presence”, as the books advise, I am 
tortured by a thousand scruples of the imagination. I 
have to try and think of Him as somewhere ; and that 
somewhere, even when I am kneeling before the 
Blessed Sacrament, always seems to involve a distance 
between Him and me; I mean a distance in space. 
Whereas in the prayer of stupidity, and sometimes in 
more formal prayers when they are invaded by the 
prayer of stupidity, I seem to realize without difficulty 
what the spiritual authors mean when they talk of 
God as present to the soul, or in the depth of the 


soul, or in the apex of the soul (which Abbot Chapman | 
assures us isallone). I suppose that is why the Cloud | 
of Unknowing, with apparent irrelevance, devotes a | 
whole passage to pointing out that God is not up in| 
the air more than anywhere else; and that the! 
gestures of the priest at Mass when he lifts up his | 


eyes or hands should be construed as a metaphor. 


(2) The second encouragement I derive from this | 
prayer is in the matter of distractions. In other | 
prayer, whether vocal or mental, it seems to me that | 
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PRAYER 15 


one’s distractions last, and breed fresh distractions, 
until a turn of the page or the striking of a clock or 
some other accidental cause brings you to yourself, 
and you say with a shock, Good heavens, I’ve been 
wool-gathering again! Whereas in the prayer of 
simple regard I find that sometimes you slip back 
into the thread of your prayer as easily and as imper- 
ceptibly as, when distractions came, you slipped out 
of it. This kind of prayer has the gift of distracting 
one from one’s distractions. Which is odd, because 
a priori one would have expected it to be more at the 
mercy of distractions than any other form of prayer. 
(3) Again, you would have thought that such 
prayer, at least on occasions when it does not come 
easily, and suffers from dryness or distraction, would 
weigh heavily on one’s hands ; it would not be long, 
one would think, before a kind of ennui set in, and you 
found your eyes stealing to the face of your wrist- 
watch. But in fact I find that there is no kind of 
prayer at which time seems to pass quicker. A propos 
of that, perhaps I might make some suggestions about 
the circumstances of this prayer. I should say it 
comes easier, at least to the beginner, later in the day 
rather than before breakfast ; some time between tea 
and dinner is not a bad time to choose at starting. 
For this I think I have the authority of St. Francis of 
Sales ; who also allows you to sit rather than kneel, or 
indeed adopt whatever attitude seems most favour- 
able to recollection at the time. Whether the eyes 
should be shut or open, must be left to be judged 
according to temperament and circumstances. It is 
not necessary that you should be in Church; a 
railway-carriage, fully occupied, is much more con- 
ducive to this sort of prayer than might have been 
supposed. Not less, I think, than twenty minutes 
should be allotted to it, it is of its nature a retirement 
and a recollection. If sentiments of love, gratitude, 


contrition, etc., arise unbidden in the heart during the 
Vol. xvii. B 
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course of the prayer, they should neither be repressed 
nor insisted upon, but allowed to float, as it were, on | 
the surface of the stream. If any special subject of | 
petition is occupying the mind strongly at the time of | 


prayer, it will recur.to the mind at intervals and 
should be treated by the same rule; it will form, 
without distracting you, a kind of overtone to your 
prayer. 

It hardly needs to be said that the prayer of loving 


attention to God is not meant to be used only during | 


those twenty minutes, is not meant to be cut up into 
strips and tied into parcels. It is meant to be the 
germ, surely, of what they call “prayer at all times” 
or “‘continuous prayer” ; and I think it will be found 
that, if you make a practice of it at fixed times, it 
does of itself come in, claim the heart for a few minutes 
at a time when you are alone and unoccupied, upon a 
walk, lying awake in bed, and so on. And these 
accesses of prayer always come fresh; do not get 
staled like those attempts to recollect ourselves in the 
presence of God which we sometimes try to elicit by a 
deliberate act of the will. 

If this prayer overflows a little—could, perhaps, if 


we were faithful to our graces, overflow much more-- | 


into the spare moments of life, it will also, sometimes 
at least, overflow into the rest of our prayer. Abbot 
Chapman talks of saying the office, for example, with 
two taps as it were both turned half on ; one is the 
attention we are paying to what we say with our lips, 
one is the attention to God as present to us which the 
prayer of simple regard brings with it. I have some- 
times had a scruple whether, at such moments, | 
were not neglecting my duty of attending to the words 
of the office—a duty sadly neglected in any case—by 
giving way to the influence of the prayer of simple 
regard ; but have been advised that it is only a 
scruple, which should not be attended to. 

There are all sorts of questions which might be 
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discussed in connexion with this prayer. How is it of 
any use, and how can we be sure that it is being of any 
use? Should we allow it, if it wants to, to flood out 
the whole of our prayer? Are we justified in ceasing 
ever to meditate on the mysteries of Our Lord’s Life 
and Passion, which have been so dear to the Saints ? 
And so on. I will not attempt to enter into these 
questions here, because I have no competence to 
deal with them as they should be dealt with, and the 
whole subject is one to make a mere man afraid of 
having said too much, than of having said too little. 


R. A. Knox. 
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7. late Mr. Augustine Birrell in one of his essays | 


declares that it is a great advantage in writing 
to be able “‘to leap-frog into a subject over the back of 


another”. ‘The back which I have chosen for the 


present venture is that of the much-lamented author 
of the volume on Preaching in Longman’s Westminster 
Library, Fr. W. B. O’Dowd, a former principal of 
St. Charles’s House, Oxford. His book is one that 
repays frequent re-reading, and in his eighth chapter 
on “The Use of Scripture in Preaching” he says 
many things that needed saying and that could hardly 
be better said. The chapter opens with the remark 
that: “Sacred Scripture is not merely one of the 


sources of preaching, it is the principal source”. 


This is generally admitted. Yet, the author con- 
tinues, a study of any half-dozen sermon books would 
seem to suggest that theory and practice are greatly 
at variance and that, in actual practice, “preachers 
have adopted a very conventional way of using 
Scripture, and that the sacred text appears to have 
dropped from a primary to a secondary source. 
The passages of Scripture that are cited in most 
sermon books seem to have filtered into the sermons 
through the theological middleman, the writer of 
manuals and text-books” (p. 130). The excerpts 
used in the liturgy (apart from the Epistles and 
Gospels) are but little quoted, and many of the 
books (for example, those of the Wisdom literature 


of the Old Testament) are almost entirely neglected. | 


“The Gospels themselves are represented by con- 

ventionally chosen citations, taken chiefly from the 

pericopes used in the Sunday liturgy” (p..131). 
Now it cannot be denied that the very last reason 

for so restricted a use of Holy Scripture in preaching 

is our Catholic laity’s excessive familiarity with the 

sacred text. Of many a good layman it might be 
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claimed by one acquainted with parochial meetings 
and Catholic Action councils that he was, like 
Apollo in Acts xviii, 25, “‘an eloquent man’’, but it 
could only rarely be added that, like Apollo, he was 
“mighty in the scriptures’. My dear master, Canon 
John Arendzen, in his article entitled “Attende 
Doctrinae”’ writes that: “At present, ninety-nine 
per cent of our people know nothing of what happened 
between the time of St. Peter and Pius XI” (p. 382).1 
And a similar complaint might be voiced regarding 
our laity’s scriptural knowledge which appears to 
begin and end with a few weakly remembered stories 
from the Old Testament, and with a scarcely more 
substantial knowledge of one or more of the Gospels. 
It would be difficult to ascertain how many of our 
layfolk possess and read a copy of the New Testament, 
but, doubtless, a great proportion of them must be 
in the condition of an old lady to whom, many years 
ago, I gave acopy of the Douay Version, which after 
her death was discovered, securely locked away, at 
the bottom of her largest and least-used trunk.? 
Whatever exemption from the general indictment 
may be alleged in individual cases, it would be true 
to say that the great majority of our faithful are, to 
use a comforting meiosis, not well informed in such 
matters. 

We are, of course, all of us aware that the Bible, in 
cemmon with other great literature, has to endure 
heavy competition at the present day when viewed 
simply as reading matter, and the issue has been 
excellently stated by the President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford in his contribution to the Hibbert 
Journal for April under the heading: “This Un- 
educated Nation’. The opening words are cal- 
culated to arrest attention. “‘Why are we an 


1 CLERGY REVIEW, May 1938, pp. 377-86. 
2It may be added that it was not an édition-de-luxe, so there was no 
reason for treating it as a museum specimen. 
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uneducated nation and how can we become an} 
educated one? We have compulsory education, | 
magnificent schools, an impressive array of teachers, | 
and an enormous educational budget. Yet most’ 
of the passengers in a railway carriage will be reading | 
the Daily Mirror; and the News of the World has a 
circulation of between three and four millions” 
(p. 369). Our problem as teachers of divine truth 
is thus no isolated one, and we are frequently driven 
to consider how we are to combat a flood of what, 
for want of a generally accepted less polite word, 
is styled literature, which is in some part harmless, 
in great part fatuous, and in a steadily growing 
proportion thoroughly bad and vicious. 

It is unnecessary here to prove at any length that 
lack of familiarity with the Bible, and more parti- 
cularly with the New Testament, is a prime cause of 
our people’s ignorance of the Church’s teaching and 
neglect of spiritual reading. “It need not be said,” 
wrote Bishop Hedley in A Retreat, “that of all spiritual 
reading Holy Scripture is the best and most profit- | 
able” (p. 376). And a little later he affirmed that : 
‘““To one who has the taste for it, there is no branch 
of spiritual doctrine or exhortation which will not be 
found to be adequately treated in Holy Scripture” 
(p. 378). Another aspect of the matter has been well 
emphasized by the present Dean of Exeter in his book 
The Bible View of Life. ‘Do people realize,” he asks, 
“that their knowledge of the Old Testament is the 
main factor in their general education? Of course 
scholars are conversant with the histories of Egypt 
and Phoenicia, and most schoolboys know something 
of Greece and Rome, and perhaps even of Crete and 
China, but the only ancient civilization, the only , 
record of the world’s childhood with which a middle- 
aged banker is anything like familiar is that of the 
Old Testament” (p. 164). The last quotation is of 
peculiar importance because it is clear that, while 
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there are many forms of spiritual reading apart 
from the reading of the Bible, the elements of general 
culture cannot be present without a fairly extensive 
knowledge of the contents of the Old and New 
Testaments. As priests we are well grounded in the 
various theses regarding the non-necessary character 
of the private reading of Holy Scripture by our 
faithful, the safeguards imposed by the Church in 
respect of versions in the vernacular, and the possi- 
bility of harm resulting from promiscuous reading of 
the Bible cum omnibus suis partibus by all and sundry. 
Bishop Hedley in the work already quoted has a 
sentence of mature wisdom about the last point. 
“The historical books are not to be read by all, 
or at all times by any” (p. 377). Yet, without 
exaggerating in any sense the importance of scriptural 
reading, it may be suggested that more might be 
done to impress upon our people the truth contained 
in the dictum: “Lectio sacrae Scripturae per se 
loquendo wézlisstma est.’”} 

To this end it is our privilege to assist our faithful 
partly by encouraging them to make a more intelli- 
gent and profitable use of the treasures of divine 
wisdom in Holy Scripture, partly by acting as their 
interpreters and guides in such an enterprise. Each 
of these questions deserves to be considered on its 
merits. 

In the first place, then, we should be prepared to 
point to the various means that exist for profiting by 
the devotional and doctrinal riches of Holy Scripture. 
It is true that much remains to be done in regard 
to our library of Catholic works in English, if the 
Bible is to be popularized and made accessible to a 


» greater number of the laity. The version at the 


disposal of our people is certainly not an ideal one, 
and the notes that accompany it, though serviceable 


1G. van Rewrt, De Poutibue Meestaibente, ed. altera, Aimatentam, 
I9QII, p. 93. 
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in many respects, make no claim to give a complete 
and satisfying initiation into the various problems 
raised by the text. Fortunately there are other 
editions which are more helpful, among which may 
be mentioned the pamphlets published by the 
Catholic Truth Society, giving the text of the Gospels, 
the Acts, and several of the Epistles with notes by 
the late Archbishop McIntyre, Fr. Robert Eaton, 
and others. It is a great advantage that we now 
possess the complete text of the Westminster Version 


in its New Testament section ; it would be hard to . 


overestimate the value of this excellent translation 
with its clear divisions, beautifully printed text, and 
abundant exegetical notes. The editio minor of this 
Version is now in active preparation, and soon 
we shall be able to recommend to our laity a transla- 
tion at a popular price which is superior to any 


Catholic version in English that has preceded it, , 


based upon the original Greek, and printed with 
ordinary paragraphing in place of the unlovely 
verse-by-verse divisions. 

In the immediate future we may hope for addi- 
tional progress and development in the domain of 
vernacular renderings. In the United States the 
Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity of Christian 


Doctrine has given encouragement and guidance to | 


a large group of American professors and other 
students of Scripture, and the fruit of such studies —a 
fresh translation of the New Testament “based on 
the Vulgate and done with the Challoner-Rheims 
New Testament in view” will shortly be issued. And 
this is only a beginning, for work has already started 
upon the Old Testament, and it seems likely that a 
simple but adequate commentary on some, at least, 
of the books translated will be produced as a com- 
panion volume. In England, as we know, the 
Hierarchy has commissioned Mgr. Ronald Knox 
to make a fresh rendering of the Vulgate which will, 
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no doubt, exhibit on every page the scholarship, 
mastery of English prose style and sustained brilliance 
of its distinguished translator. And, before leaving 
the question of English translations, mention should 
certainly be made of the posthumously edited work of 
Fr. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P., entitled: The 
New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
translated into English from the original Greek, which 
has already proved to many a revelation of the 
beauty and force of the sacred text.} 

There are also, as is well known, a number of 
volumes of selections, of which the best is that pub- 
lished by Sheed and Ward and edited by Mgr. 
Knox. The Bible Beautiful, passages from the Old 
Testament chosen by Mother Mary Eaton, likewise 
deserves to be noticed. 

Hence we can point with emphasis to something 
like a new era in Catholic editing of the Bible in 
English, beginning with the issue of the first fascicle 
of the Westminster Version in 1913 and destined to end, 
in all probability, at some date within the next ten 
years, when, if our hopes are fulfilled, we shall have 
at least one complete rendering of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, and at least two translations of the 
Western Church’s official text, the Vulgate of St. 
Jerome. _ It need only be added that, if these various 
important ventures are to be both fruitful in results and 
financially successful, the laity must be encouraged 
to make a fuller use of the Bible in its numerous 
English presentations. 

In the matter of commentaries for lay use, we are, 
unhappily, less fortunate, though honourable mention 
must, of course, be made of the notes accompanying 
the translations already discussed. Fr. Hugh Pope’s 
volume The Layman’s New Testament combines a clearly 
printed text with a quantity of exegetical and intro- 
ductory matter, and we have, in addition to more 
1See the CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XIV, pp. 59-61. a mines 
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elaborate works (such as Canon Boylan’s admirable direct 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans),! a fairf posse 
number of smaller commentaries on _ individual) satisf 
books of the type represented by Fr. Robert Eaton's) of fu' 
handbook to St. John’s Apocalypse. Among recen) 
books that make their primary appeal to the educated, conc 
laity is Dr. Leo F. Miller’s The Gospel according 1} matt 
St. Matthew, published by Wagner in 1937. | itis) 

Yet, after making all allowance for good work) Pope 
already achieved, it must be admitted that there are) 20W 
many gaps to be filled in any library of Catholic), whol 
exegetical work in English. In the first place, as it} t0 th 
seems to me, we need a one-volume commentary) Engl 
on all the books in the canon of Scripture. There} 
are no less than three works of the kind edited by) 
Protestants during the past thirty years, namely the} 
Rev. J. Dummelow’s One Volume Commentary (Mac-} 
millan, 1909), Prof. A. S. Peake’s Commentary on th} 
Bible (Jack, 1919, recently reissued with a supplement),/ lamp 
and A New Commentary on Holy Scripture issued under} ®&e 
the general editorship of the late Dr. Charles Gore rath 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1928).| ©“ 
Such a book is evidently beyond the capacity of one| 
man, or even of a small group of men, to produce, 
but with the help of American Catholic scholarship} 
it should not be too difficult to plan and publish one} 
within a reasonable time-limit. This is the first and 
most essential requirement, and it would be off 7" 
immense service to our laity (not least to our teachers), | Sun 
to the students in our seminaries, and, doubtless, laity 
to many of the clergy as well. In the less immediate of t 
future we may look forward to a series of larger) and 
commentaries, more monographs on points of special ther 
importance, a Catholic dictionary of the Bible, a full} ™ 
concordance to one or other of our Catholic versions, } hav 
and a history of Israel written from a Catholic sho 
standpoint. Meanwhile we must be content to| os 
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1 See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. IX, Ppp. 149-51. 
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direct our laity’s attention to what we already 
possess which, though neither exhaustive nor wholly 
| satisfactory, is at least a beginning with some promise 
| of future development. 

In discussing our needs, I have been mainly 


' concerned with questions of interpretation. In the 
| matter of introductions to the books of the Bible, 


it is welcome news that the five volumes of Fr. Hugh 
Pope’s The Catholic Student’s “‘Aids’’ to the Bible are 
now complete in their second edition. Taken as a 


_ whole, these volumes are by far the best introduction 
i to the Bible undertaken by any Catholic writer in 
|, English, and they have already proved their value. 


But (and here I come to the second part of my 


' contention) it is not sufficient for us to recommend 
| books and encourage our laity to read the Bible in 
| approved editions and with the proper safeguards. 
' We must also be prepared to be their guides and 


lampadéphorot in the enterprise, and to this end it is 


| necessary to introduce some improvements upon the 
rather unambitious method of using Holy Scripture 
| to which Fr. O’Dowd makes such pungent references 
_in his volume on Preaching. Briefly, the burden of 


his accusation is that we tend to concentrate upon a 


_ few texts, to treat these texts in a highly conventional 
_ manner, and to confine our homiletic and exegetical 
_ work to the relatively brief extracts, mostly taken 


from the New Testament, which are provided in the 
Sunday Gospels and Epistles. We cannot expect our 
laity to use and love the books of the Bible when many 
of these books are never explained to them at all, 
_and when the remainder are only administered to 
them in such very minute doses. As a remedy it 
may be proposed, with great deference to those who 
have had long experience of preaching, that we 
should make an effort to explain and interpret, 
o| Simply but accurately, a certain number of the 
books of the Bible in their entirety. In other words, 
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we should follow the method familiar to the audiences 
who sat at the feet of the great Fathers of the Church, 

This is not, we must all admit, a popular method 
at the present day, but it is at least doubtful whether 
the ordinary Sunday evening course of instruction, 
based upon the Catechism or some volume of sermon) 
notes, is really a more attractive affair. The} 
system advocated has commendable antiquity on 
its side, quite apart from the obvious merit of a really[ 
inexpensive textbook —a sixpenny New Testament. 
If it has been so largely abandoned in this country, 
it may be surmised that, as Chesterton wrote some-| 
where of Christianity, this is not because it has been| 
tried and found wanting ; rather, it has been tried} 
and found difficult. Unquestionably, it calls for af 
greater degree of preparation, a more extensive 
library and a finer sense of our people’s receptivity 
than any other method. Fr. O’Dowd warns us that} 
“the preacher of the homily has to steer his course} 
wisely between over-ingenuity and platitude”’ (p. 145), 
and if this applies to an ordinary homily on a Sunday} 
Gospel, it applies with even greater force to an 
exposition of one of St. Paul’s epistles, so that the 
desirable via media can only be attained by dint of 
really careful and exact preparation of the subject 
matter. The type of preacher (who, if he ever 
existed, has now joined the dodo in unregretted 
quiescence) prone to composing his sermon as he 
mounted the pulpit steps, would have made a poor 
job of anything like a testing passage. 

Further, it is not entirely true to say that the 
method has not been tried of recent years. Some 
time ago, a priest, now dead, decided that he was 
tired of preaching on isolated texts and pericope 
of Scripture and that he might try the experiment 
of working steadily through St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
I was informed by one of his congregation that the 
experiment was a huge success, and that those who 
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were privileged to hear the sermons clamoured for 
more. He was, to be sure, an exceptional man, 


' though Scripture was not his speciality and he must 


have worked very hard to prepare his commentary, 
but his congregation was not in any way a highly 
intellectual one. 

This is not the occasion to suggest the best means 
(even if I knew them) of preparing sermons of this 
kind, though most preachers would agree that much 
depends upon a clear division of the selected chapter or 
verses. In this endeavour the volume by P. Rudolph 
Cornely, S.J., entitled Synopses omnium librorum utriusque 
testamenti! will be found to be especially service- 
able; among works in English, the Westminster 
Version and Fr. Spencer’s translation are both of 
them notable for the excellence of their sub-titles. 

There are many advantages in sermons of this 
type, and some of these have been set out in the book 
by Fr. O’ Dowd to which frequent reference has already 
been made (Cfr. pp. 145 ff). The gist of the matter 
has been well expressed by the present Dean of 
Durham, Dr. C. A. Alington, in the preface to his 
latest work, The New Testament: A Reader's Guide,” 
which is, by the way, the sort of book that is badly 
needed in a form acceptable to Catholic readers. 
The Dean’s immediate reference is to introductions 
to the Bible, but the quotation will serve equally well 
in the present context. “To write a perfect intro- 
duction to the New Testament would need a perfect 
judgement, and that is a thing which no sane writer 
would claim. On the other hand, there is one great 
compensation: the author has no need to give 
opinions of his own ; his duty is merely to introduce 
the reader to something incomparably great, and to 
allow the great Book to speak for itself, and to be at 
hand, like some verger who knows and loves his 





1 Lethielleux, Paris, 1899. 


* Bell and Sons, London, 1939. Pp. 400. Price 5s. net. 
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church, to answer such questions as the visitor may 
wish to put and his knowledge may enable him to 
answer.” ‘This does not, of course, exclude authori- 
tative interpretation ; it does, however, cut short 





the type of commentary which consists in a persistent} 


attempt to read the commentator’s own thoughts 
into the text, instead of allowing the text to be the 
basis of all the exposition. St. Paul has put the 
matter even more shortly in his Epistle to the Romans : 
“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our instruction, that through patience/ 
and through the comfort of the scriptures we may j 
have hope.’’? 
: Joun M. T. Barton. 


1 XV, 4 (Westminster Version). 
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THE NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


l 
a SCHEME! 


ao 


a ITH purpose of this article is to give a general 
ent} outline of the national scheme of Health Insurance 
hts) operative in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
‘Northern Ireland ; it is compiled for the clergy who 
may find it useful to have some concise information 
-}about the subject. It involves a considerable body of 
ere} law, and it is impossible within the limits of these few 
nce} pages to do more than describe, in essence, the main 
nay ‘feature of the scheme. 
1 National Health Insurance in Great Britain had 
. fits origin in the National Insurance Act, 1911, and 
s into force in July 1912. There have been 
numerous amending Acts since that time, and the 
law as now operative, in consolidated form, is to be 
pfound i in the National Health Insurance Act, 1936. 
‘This was supplemented by the National Health 
"Insurance (Juvenile Contributors and Young Persons) 
)Act, 1937, which extended one part only of the main 
scheme, relating to the provision of medical treatment, 
to young workers under the age for full insurance. 
_ The scheme is a compulsory one and applies, 
‘within prescribed limits, to the industrial population 
/as a whole, regardless of particular occupations. Its 
| purpose is to alleviate the economic consequences 
‘to the wage-earner of incapacity for work, to promote 
‘the cure and prevention of illness, and to subsidize 
the care of mother and child at the time of childbirth. 
lt does not include invalidity pensions such as are 
‘found in similar schemes in other countries, but it 
hmakes provision for prolonged continuance ‘of cash 
(benefit so long as the insured person remains totally 
“incapable of work. 








' This article is based upon a qusngiiies in issued by the Ministry of Health, 
jand is published with the permission of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
pLondon, S.W.1. 
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National Health Insurance is compulsory, in 
general, for all persons between the ages of 16 and 6 
employed under a contract of service, except that 
persons so employed otherwise than in manual labo 
are not insurable if the rate of their remuneratior 
exceeds £250 a year. Liability for insurance j 
not subject to the employed person’s sex, nationali 
or type of occupation. The scheme is also applied 
to certain classes of workers who, though not employed 
under contract of service, are closely akin to person 
so employed, as, for example, persons who do work 
in their homes for the purpose of their employer’? 
business, or who work for the owner of a vehicle ig aoe 
plying for hire with it. Persons insured by reasom oa 
of their employment are known as Employed Con} yr 
tributors. Anyone (other than a married woman} nel 
who has been employed and insured as an employeg sible 
contributor for at least two years may, on ceasing tt baal 
be insurably employed, elect to continue in insurance re 
and is then known as a Voluntary Contributor. [ duit 

For the purposes of the scheme insured persons art... 
grouped in “Approved Societies”. It is open to ay ¢ ¢ 
insured person to join any Approved Society which... 
willing to admit him to membership, and he has}. 
in general, a right on giving proper notice, to transfey 2 
his membership from one Society to another. ' 

National Health Insurance is entirely a con} pa 
tributory scheme. The contributions are shared of 
between worker and employer, and are supplementet) al 
by the State with grants from the national Exchequet} p,_. 

For employed contributors Health Insurance} paid 
contributions are paid jointly with contributions undef gc. 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributor r 
Pensions Act. The contributions are payable weekly Bene 
by means of affixing to a contribution card Healt} ,,... 
and Pensions stamps representing the value of tht (2) 
combined contribution. The employer is responsiblé 4.3 


for stamping the card, the employed person bein 
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required to obtain a card and present it to the employer 
for stamping. ‘The cards are current for a half- 
: yearly period beginning in January or July. The 
insured person ordinarily receives them automatically 
‘from his Approved Society, to which he also sur- 
i renders them, with stamps affixed, at the end of their 
} currency. 





ce 
rality, 


plies A contribution is payable for each calendar week 
loyed ) during the whole or any part of which the worker is 
TSS employed. The receipt of remuneration, and not 
Wor) necessarily the actual performance of work, is taken 
yer as connoting employment (i.e. the existence of 
- J contract of service) : but no contribution is payable, 
Coal whether remuneration is paid or not, for any week 


| throughout which the employed person is incapaci- 
‘tated for work by sickness. ‘The employer is respon- 
‘sible for paying the whole of the contribution (i.e. 
_ buying the contribution stamp) in the first instance, 
tthe worker’s share of it being then recoverable by 
_ deduction from wages or salary. Contributions 
' cease to be payable by an insured person at the age 
of 65, but for a person insurably employed after 
reaching that age the employer is required to pay the 
| employer’s part of the contributions payable for an 
' employed contributor. 

Voluntary contributors stamp their own cards, and 
call pay the whole of the contributions themselves. If a 
| voluntary contributor is insured under both the 
ent! Health Insurance scheme and_ the Contributory 
quer Pensions scheme health insurance contributions are 
me paid separately from pensions contributions, two 
unc! different cards being used. 
ea The benefits of the scheme are (1) Medical 
vealtt Penelit, which consists of medical attendance and 
of the treatment, including the provision of medicines : 

‘ble (2) Sicdances Benefit, consisting of periodical payments 
ns) during j incapacity for work : (3) Disablement Benefit, 


bei0g} being a continuance of such payments, at a lower 
| Vol. xvii, c 
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rate in cases of prolonged incapacity after title tof Bene 
Sickness Benefit has come to an end and (4) Maternity} Com 
Benefit, which is a single payment made on the birth} Cow 
of a child to an insured woman or wife of an insured they 
man. These benefits are severally explained in} doct 
more detail below. S 4 

A person is entitled to Medical Benefit immedi Med 
ately on becoming insured under the Act. This) insw 
benefit provides the insured person with (7) free) Soci 
medical attendance, (7) such treatment as is within} whic 
the competence of a general medical practitioner! insu 
(as distinct from medical services involving special!) of h 
skill or experience), (ii) proper andsufficient medicines}, doct 
and certain prescribed appliances, and (i) medical) appl 
certificates required by the insured person to obtain} ance 
the cash benefits of the Act. (It does not include! Insy 
medical attendance or treatment in respect of ‘1 plac 
confinement.) - lista 

Title to medical benefit exists so long as a — A pe 
remains insured, irrespective of ‘the number a doct 









contributions paid : and a person who is insured up to} pers 
the age of 65 remains entitled to the benefit for life.) assig 
The benefit is not available, however, to Voluntary) mitt 
Contributors who have a total income of more than) = [ 
£250 a year. It is the only benefit given to juvenile) seryj 
workers employed in insurable occupations between} per 
school-leaving age (usually 14) and entering full} rega 
insurance at the age of 16. requ 
Doctors who undertake the attendance and 7 
treatment of insured persons are placed on a Medical} with 
List for the area in which their services are available, whic 
and an insured person is free to select from this list} cont 
the doctor by whom he wishes to be treated in cast} and 
of need. Medicines are ordinarily obtained by the scr 
insured person from an authorized chemist OM} the - 
presentation of a prescription given by the insurance} reac! 
doctor. to su 
The administrative arrangements regarding Medical} treat 
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Benefit are carried out by bodies known as “Insurance 
Committees”. ‘There are such committees for every 
County and every large town in Great Britain, and 
they include representatives of insured persons, 
doctors, and chemists. 

The manner in which an insured person secures 
Medical Benefit is briefly as follows. Entry into 
insurance is notified by the insured person’s Approved 
Society to the Insurance Committee for the area in 
which he lives. That Committee then supplies the 
insured person with a “medical card”, as evidence 
of his title to the benefit, which he presents to the 
doctor of his choice. If the doctor accepts the 
applicant as a person to be added to his list of insur- 
ance patients he signs the card and sends it to the 
Insurance Committee. The Committee thereupon 
places the insured person’s name on the doctor’s 
list and returns the medical card to the insured person. 
A person who finds difficulty in securing inclusion on a 
doctor’s list (which is ordinarily limited to 2500 
persons) may apply to the Insurance Committee for 
assignment to a doctor decided upon by the Com- 
mittee. 

Doctors are remunerated quarterly for their 
services on a Capitation system based on a fixed fee 
per annum for each insured person on their lists, 
regardless of whether the insured person has actually 
required the doctor’s services or not. 

The normal method of supplying insured persons 
with medicines is for the doctor to issue a prescription 
which the insured person presents to a chemist under 
contract with the Committee for the supply of drugs 
and appliances. The chemist dispenses the pre- 
scription without charge to the insured person. If 
the insured person does not live within convenient 
teach of an insurance chemist his doctor is required 
to supply him with all medicines requisite for proper 
treatment. 
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There are cash benefits paid to an insured person 
while rendered incapable of work by some specific 
disease or bodily or mental disability of which due 
notice is given. Sickness Benefit begins on the fourth 
day of incapacity and continues for 26 weeks, in| 
calculating which distinct periods of incapacity | 
separated by intervals of less than twelve months / 
are linked together and treated as if they formed a} 
single illness. Disablement Benefit becomes payable | 
when the insured person remains incapacitated after | 
title to Sickness Benefit has been exhausted. Both | 
Sickness and Disablement Benefit cease to be payable 
at the age of 65. 

An insured person is not entitled to Sickness 
Benefit until he has been insured for 26 weeks and 26 
weekly contributions have been paid since entry into 
insurance : and is not entitled to Disablement Benefit | 
until there have been 104 weeks of insurance and | . 
payment of 104 contributions. ' 

The ordinary rates of Sickness Benefit are 155. a} 
week for men, 125. a week for unmarried women | 


(and widows), and ros. a week for married women. | 


} 
But until 104 weeks have elapsed and 104 contributions | 
have been paid these rates are reduced to gs. a week | 
for men and 7s. 6d. a week for women (all classes). 
The ordinary rates of Disablement Benefit are 7s. 6d. 
a week for men, 6s. a week for unmarried women 
(and widows) and 5s. a week for married women. 
The rate of Sickness or Disablement Benefit 
actually payable to an individual insured person 1s, 
however, subject to that person’s contribution record. 
Sickness and Disablement Benefits are paid by the 


Approved Society of which the insured person is a} 


member. Notice of incapacity must be given to the 
Society as soon as possible after incapacity begins, 


and the commencement of Sickness Benefit is liable } 


to be deferred if there is failure, without reasonable 


excuse, to give the notice within the first three days } 
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of the incapacity. An insured person ordinarily 
proves incapacity and obtains benefit by sending to 
the Society weekly medical certificates obtained from 
his doctor in a special form provided for the purpose. 

An insured person who is a patient in a hospital 
or similar institution maintained by subscriptions or 
out of public funds cannot receive payment of 
Sickness or Disablement Benefit while in the hospital. 
During such a period, if the insured person has 
dependants, the benefit is payable, wholly or in part 
at the discretion of the Approved Society, to the 
dependants. The amount of any benefit not so 
disbursed may be applied towards providing the 
insured person with extra comforts while in hospital, 
or towards meeting expenses for which he remains 
liable during that time (e.g. payment of house rent) 
or with his consent may be paid to the hospital 
towards the cost of his maintenance. Any balance 
of benefit (up to a maximum of £50) remaining 
unpaid when the insured person leaves hospital is 
then payable to him by instalments or, if he dies in the 
hospital, forms part of his estate. 

Maternity Benefit consists of a payment of 40s. on 
the confinement of the wife of an insured man, or of a 
woman who is herself insured. It is not payable 
unless the person on whose insurance it is claimed has 
been in insurance for 42 weeks and has had 42 weekly 
contributions. ‘The rate of the benefit is not subject 
to reduction on account of arrears of contributions as 
Sickness and Disablement Benefit are, but if an 
insured person has less than 26 contributions in any 
contribution year the right to Maternity Benefit is 
suspended during the ensuing “benefit year”. The 
benefit is administered by Approved Societies, and 
must normally be claimed within six months after 
the date of confinement. It is in all cases the mother’s 
benefit, and if she authorizes her husband to receive 
payment on her account he is required in law to 
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pay the money over to her. Where both husband [ 
and wife are insured persons a double maternity 
benefit is payable: and a double payment is also / 
made if the wife only is insured. 


persons who, for one reason or another, do not join an | 
Approved Society. An insured person who fails to | 
join a Society within a limited time after entering 
insurance becomes a “Deposit Contributor” and his 

insurance is administered by the Central Department | 
through the medium of what’is known as the Deposit 
Contributors Fund. As a deposit contributor his 
right to the cash benefits of the scheme is limited by 
the amount of contributions standing to his individual | 
credit in this Fund, but he may at any time transfer | 
to a Society which is willing to accept him as a} 
member. | 

There is a special section of the Deposit Con- | 
tributors Fund known as the Deposit Contributors | 
Insurance Section for insured persons who are 
unable to gain admission to Approved Societies 
because of the State of their health. (It is to be noted 
that an Approved Society has the right, within the 
terms of its rules, to refuse admission to any person, 
except that it must not reject an applicant solely on 
the ground of age.) This special section is adminis- 
tered by the Central Department, and _ persons 
admitted to membership of it, as distinct from the } 
class of deposit contributors referred to immediately 
above, are entitled to receive the benefits of the 
Act (without any ‘additional benefits’) under the 
same conditions as members of Approved Societies, 
i.e. as participants in a common benefit fund. 

In the space of a short article it is not possible 
to explain the administration or finance of the scheme, 
or to collaborate special classes of workers in relation 
to it, but the following statistical information may be 
of interest. 
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and} The following figures (all given approximately) are 

nity} derived from the latest statistics available, and 

also | relate to the United Kingdom as a whole, i.e. England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 


r 
ired | 
1 an | ESTIMATED POPULATION (1937) 
S to} MALEs FEMALES Toray 
i : 22,600,000 24,600,000 47,200,000 
his 
1ent | NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS AT 31 DEC. 1937 
sit | MEN WoMEN TOTAL 


his | Members of 
L by | Approved Societies 12,300,000 5,900,000 _—-18,200,000 
lual | Deposit 

Contributors 143,000 149,000 292,000 
Navy, Army and 
Air Force Fund 126,000 ao 126,000 


sfer | 
sal 


Totals 12,569,000 6,049,000 18,618,000 
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PANIS VITAE 


| fa answer to the question why Christ has given 
Himself to us in the Holy Eucharist, the Catechism 
replies : “Christ has given Himself to us in the Holy 
Eucharist to be the life and the food of our souls.§- 
‘He that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me’; 
‘He that eateth this bread shall live for ever’.” A 
child’s mind fastens on ‘‘food”’ in this answer. ‘‘Food” 
is to it a much more definite concept than “life”.} 
Moreover, in the explanation of the answer it will hear 
that Our Lord is under the appearances of bread and 
therefore of food, and so clearly He is the nourish-} 
ment of our souls, as bread is of the body ; in other 
words, that He maintains and strengthens a lifet 
already existing independently of the Eucharist. 
It is, of course, too obviously true to need saying} . 
here that the Blessed Sacrament is the food which} 
nourishes the life of the soul. But it is not the full} 
explanation of the significance of that great Sacrament. | 
It may be that a child could not grasp the whole truth | 
in the matter. But it should not be allowed to grow} 
up and go through life with this inadequate con-| 
ception of the importance to it of the Holy Eucharist. | 
The full context of St. John, from which the twof 
quotations in the Catechism are taken, shows that the > 
Holy Eucharist is the giver of all supernatural life to} 
men ; It is not just the nourishment of a life given| 
independently of It. For Our Lord says that unless 
we eat His flesh and drink His blood we shall not | 
have life ; but if we do eat and drink we shall abide | 
in Him and He in us, we shall live because of Him, as | 
He lives because of the Father. He makes a necessary | 
link between the Holy Eucharist and the very exist- 
ence of the life of the soul. He does not say merely | 
that unless we eat we shall die. He makes the Christ- | 
life of the soul dependent from the inception of that } 
life on the Holy Eucharist. 
No one can read these words of Our Lord on His } 
38 
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Flesh and Blood and then His subsequent teaching on 
Himself as the vine of which we are the branches 
Tol without seeing the obvious connection made by Our 
at Lord Himself between the two doctrines. The very 
fe’ .} image of the vine is at once a pointer to the wine 
~~ '} which is transubstantiated. On both occasions Our 
- ; Lord speaks of His abiding in us and our abiding in 
fa | Him ; from which one would conclude that to eat 
™ His flesh and drink His blood is nothing less than the 
and grafting of our souls on the life-giving vine. As 
nich. St. Augustine never tires of showing, the Eucharistic 
ther doctrine of St. John vi is a doctrine of the Mystical 
life | Body. It cannot be fully understood unless it is 

seen in that light. ‘The Holy Eucharist is the Sacra- 
ying » ment of the Mystical Body. It is thus the outward 
hich | 382 of all the inward grace, that is, of all the life, 
fall | which we receive from Christ. 
wal St. Paul confirms this. He writes : “The chalice 
vil f of benediction which we bless, is it not the communion 
sail of the blood of Christ? And the bread which we 
sie break, is it not the partaking (‘communion’, according 
rist. B the Greek) of the body of the Lord ? For we, being 
a many, are one bread, one body: all that partake of 
the | ne bread” (1 Cor. x, 16, 17). The sense of the 
fa to | Passage is clear even to the casual reader. St. John 
ial Chrysostom, in his commentary, brings out its full 
nless f Meaning. “Paul does not say,” he writes, “ “partici- 
not | Pation but ‘communion’, because he wishes to express 
bide | 2 More intimate union than ‘participation’ denotes. 
For, when we communicate, we do not merely par- 
take of Christ, but we are united with Him. Just as 
this Body is united to Christ, so are we by this bread 
united to Christ... . But why do I call it com- 
munion? Paul says: We are identically this Body. 
For what is this bread? It is the Body of Christ. 
And what do we become by receiving this bread ? 
His We become the Body of Christ : not several bodies, 
| but only one.” 
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An analysis of the nature and purpose of the Holyfcomp 
Eucharist will show clearly that it is the Sacrament 
of the Mystical Body. In all sacraments we distin. 
guish the “‘sacrament”’ and the “thing”. The “sacra-f, 
ment” is the significative outward sign. The “‘thing”}y 
is the inward reality signified and conferred by the 
outward element; it is the special grace of the 
sacrament. Now in the Holy Eucharist the “thing” 
is the living union with Christ which the partaking off posse 
His Body and Blood necessarily confers. It is tofynive 


one body and of one blood with Him’. In otherfreceiy 
words, the effect of the Holy Eucharist is “gratial A 
unitiva”’ or charity. It is the only Sacrament whoseftheir 
special role is to confer charity as such ; 

Sacrament, that is, which confers the. Christ-life asfto th 
such. Other sacraments, as we shall see, give us{muni 
forms of the Christ-life. The Eucharist gives us the} is the 
Christ-life itself. ‘life. 

It could not be otherwise ; for the Eucharist wsflife o 
unparalleled among the sacraments in that it is notfspirit 
just a created element or word consecrated by Christfto CI 
but is Christ Himself. It would be a mistake tofment 
think that such primacy in the Eucharist was merelyfrise z 
a primacy of honour. It is a primacy in the veryfThe 
nature and function of the Eucharist, a universalityjthis 
of scope and power which takes this Sacramentpby th 
outside the ordinary genus of “sacrament”? and makesfsin ; 
it the analogical principle of all sacramentality. 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent? says:fsuper 
“As no language can convey an adequate idea of the 
utility and fruits (of this Sacrament), pastors must be}whic 
content to treat of one or two poin:s, in order t0flife o 
show what an abundance and profusion of all goodsfattai 
are contained in those sacred mysteries. This theyfseals 
will in some degree accomplish if, having explained}maki 
the efficacy and nature of all the Sacraments, thejfdestr 

1 De Euch., 47. aM 
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Holyicompare the Eucharist to a fountain, the other 
nent§Sacraments to rivulets. For the Holy Eucharist is 
stin-Mtruly and necessarily to be called the fountain of all 
ACTa- graces, containing, as it does, after an admirable 
ing” Fmanner, the fountain itself of celestial gifts and graces, 
’ theland the author of all the Sacraments, Christ Our 
’ thefLord, from whom, as from its source, is derived what- 
ing” Fever of goodness and perfection the other Sacraments 
ng olfpossess”.1 From this quotation the unique and 
Is tohuniversal supremacy of the Holy Eucharist in the 
» ‘Olfdomain of grace is manifest. Of its fulness we all 
othetfreceive, and grace upon grace. 

ratiaj All the other sacraments, therefore, confer under 
vhose#their own formality that which is the “‘thing’’ of the 
onlyfEucharist. Each of them thus bears a real relation 
ife asfto the Eucharist. Each of them is a spiritual com- 
ye w)munion. Pre-eminent among them is baptism, which 
is thelis the gateway to the Church and to all sacramental 
‘life. It is the Sacrament by which we first receive the 
‘ist ishlife of Christ. ‘Therefore more than the others it is a 
is not{ spiritual communion. We receive life by the likeness 
Jhrisifto Christ’s death and resurrection which the Sacra- 
ke to}ment contains and confers. It makes us die to sin to 
aerelyfrise anew to Christ ; it works through death to life. 
 verypThe notion of dying to the old man is dominant in 
‘salityfthis Sacrament. Its characteristic note, indicated 
ument} by the rite of cleansing, is removal and destruction of 
makesin ; it confers life by a process of dying. It is thus 
under the formality of redemption that it gives the 
says ‘supernatural life of grace, the “‘thing”’ of the Eucharist. 
of tht! Confirmation strengthens and perfects the life 
ust befwhich baptism has given. It gives us the vigorous 
ler tojlife of one who is no longer a babe in Christ, but has 
goodsfattained, or is entering on, his spiritual manhood. It 
s theyfseals our union with the “thing” of the Eucharist by 
lainelfmaking us strong against external forces which would 
, thejfdestroy our life in Christ. In this way it may be 
‘McHugh & Callan’s trans. — ee es 
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called the sacrament of perseverance in spirity 
communion against external difficulties. 
Unction fits and strengthens the soul for the fing 
consummation of its union with Christ in Heaven, 


communion, of oneness with Christ in His death 
agony. It enables the soul to long in peace for thi 
dissolution of the flesh and for the coming of it 
Eucharistic Lord with unveiled face. 

Penance is a second baptism. It readmits thier 
soul to spiritual communion. Holy Order establishe 
the hierarchy of ministers of the Eucharist an 
confers on them the graces which enable them to b 
conformed in soul with their Eucharistic Lord whos 
ministers they are. It makes the “alter Christus 
centre his heart and his work on the Blessed Sacri 
ment ; to have no other thought but Jesus Chris 
Priest, Altar and Victim of the Holy Sacrifice 
Matrimony, as St. Paul has taught, is itself a Sacra 
ment of the Mystical Body. It has thus in its natung 
a Eucharistic import. In its symbolism it is a spiritug 
communion. And in addition, in virtue of its purpos 
to furnish a remedy for concupiscence, it comes as 4 
complement to Confirmation. It is the Sacrament & 
perseverance in spiritual communion in the face ¢ 
the internal difficulties which arise from habitud 
concupiscence.! 

Just as we link all the sacraments with the Hol} 
Eucharist and make them channels of its grace, sf 
too we may link the whole supernatural life of ‘ 
Christian with this supreme Sacrament. No Catholi 
can pray as he ought without the grace of Chris! 
Everyone necessarily prays as in some way a membel 
of the Mystical Body. ‘For we know not how we 
are to pray as we ought; but the Spirit himse 
pleadeth in our behalf with unutterable groaning\} 
And he who searcheth hearts knoweth what is thf 

1 Cf. for all this De la Taille, Mysterium Fidei, Eluc. XLVII. 
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ind of the Spirit, how he pleadeth before God in 


nd formally, or virtually by the performance of 
yood works, the Catholic is always one with the 
itudf'thing” of the Eucharist. Thus is every prayer and 
deatiipood work of his a spiritual communion ; it is an act 


» The inner description of the Church was given in a 
strikingly beautiful phrase by St. Augustine: “Et 
ferit unus Christus amans seipsum’’. If we add 
#Eucharisticus” we do no violence to the definition ; 

or there is only the one Christ in Heaven and in the 


ith the designs of God ; we plant ourselves in the 
isfheart of Catholicism. ‘‘O Sacrament of piety !” 
(writes St. Augustine. “‘O Sign of unity ! O Bond of 
charity ! He who wishes to live has here a home and 
Wsustenance. Let him come, let him believe ; let him 
#he incorporated that he may have life’’.? 
J. GARTMELL. 


> 1!Rom. viii. 26—Westminster Version. 
"In Ioan. Ev. Tract., 26, 13. 





HOMILETICS 
The Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Transfiguration. (Gospel : Luke xviii, 9-14) 


days, says St. Luke ; six, according to St. Matthew ang 


St. Mark) Our Lord had spoken to His disciples of 


doubt, the feeling of the others) had “‘begun to rebuke Hi ) 
saying, Lord, be it far from thee: this shall not be don 


eternity—of which Peter, James, and John (the three whq 
were to be the nearest witnesses of the humiliations of 
Gethsemane) were made spectators, a convincing exhibiy 
tion for their instruction and that of the other disciples, of 
His power freely to transcend the limits of human existenci) 
—to leave or enter them as He willed—and thus of 
the entirely voluntary nature of the suffering and death) 
the prophecy of which had so shocked them. Later they 
would understand too, why it was necessary for Him “ti 


suffer these things and so to enter into His glory” ( 
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xxiv, 26): for the present all that they could assimilate}, 80 fa 


was the fact, now conclusively proved to their very sensi) whei 
that the passion and death of which they hated to thinly 


were in His power, were permitted and willed by Him) 
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were not the destruction but the crowning of His mission. 
More of His teaching, and then the indwelling of the Holy 
'Ghost after Pentecost, Who should bring to their minds all 
‘whatsoever He had said to them, would tell them that it 
4) [was no outraged Father visiting the guilt of the world upon 
His innocent Son in whom He was well pleased, but the 
Chris free act of the Second Adam, the Head and Founder of the 
come new race of the redeemed, in mercy and love purchasing 
vas higefor them through His own utter obedience—the infinitely 
ral liff perfect harmony with God of God-made-Man—restoration 
d ha#ito that grace which had been forfeited by the First Adam 
wn t#and through which they should receive “‘power to be made 
‘dows the sons of God” once more, Himself willingly paying the 
: away price which inevitably the world must exact for such 
powell obedience. 
again), One may also find a meaning of a different, but 
(eight correlated, kind in this mystery. As is the life of Christ, so 
w and also must be the life of those who would follow Him: for 
of Hit the former is, for those who are His, the mystical reality of 
1g, the latter, “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
» Him (Gal. ii, 20). Thabor was but a brief incident in His life, 
> don and it will be but a brief incident in ours. “My just man 
iman( liveth by faith’ (Heb. x, 38), and it is faith that is “the 
e, ong substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
aturd) seen” (Heb. xi, 1) : vision is not for us in this life, nor would 
, evel, it be good for us, as we now are, if it were. No man cometh 
ory 7 to the Father but by Christ who is the Way and the Truth 
e wh and the Life: we have to follow Him “who being in the 
ons of form of God . . . emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
xhibiy servant, being made in the likeness of men and in habit 
les, of found as a man”’ (Philipp. ii, 6, 7). We do not know Him 
stent) the less, but rather the better and the more profitably, when 
wus of we see Him just as one of ourselves “in habit found as a 
death} man”, as did the three disciples who, after the vision had 
r they departed, “looking about saw no man any more but Jesus 
m “ti only with them” (Mark ix, 7). For in Him we can thus 
(Luke) see and follow a leader who goes, indeed, before us but not 
milatt) 80 far before us that He is out of our sight. And on Thabor, 
senses} When He showed Himself to His disciples even with such 
think) abatement of His unearthly majesty, they became “heavy 
Him} with sleep” (Luke ix, 32) : they were “struck with fear” and 
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knew not what they said (Mark ix, 5): they were “venp 
much afraid” (Matt. xvii, 6): just as on a former ocra 
sion (Luke v, 8), when in the face of all expert calculatio, 
and experience they found their empty nets filled to over 
flowing at Christ’s simple word, so that they broke, ang should 
Peter’s reaction to the miracle was one of distress and fear} that ” 
“Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord !°—h@ by the 
was driven away, not drawn closer, by this manifestation of validit 
divine power showing through the familiar form of the begott 
>cumul 
It may well be the pleasure of the Lord, for His own good ¢ of 
purpose, to lift now and then a corner of the veil thal intend 
hides the eternal verities from our eyes during life : to giv japplic 
us once in a way some swift flash of the reality as it ipand © 
behind all the seeming of sense. But for our daily bread} “learh 
for which he has bidden us pray daily, it is best that wef how ¢ 
should have what our limited nature recognizes as like tf 
ourselves, because it is thus that we are made more likj Where 
to Him. Ft 
it seer 
alone, 


The Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost ws 
pme” 


Healing of the Deaf and Dumb Man. ‘havin, 
(Gospel : Mark vii, 31-37) 


It is a commonplace that the miracles of Christ were 
not worked primarily for what one may call their “face 
value”, that is, for the actual and immediate purpose‘ 
which they served : these were, indeed, rather like what the 
frame is to a picture or the setting to a scene, and thei 
deeper and truer significance has always to be sought in 
the part that they play in the unfolding of that commission 
which He had claimed for Himself in His titles of the Way 
and the Truth and the Life. His miracles were parable 
enshrining spiritual and redemptive truth, but parables in 
action, drawing to themselves by so much the more atten 
tion than the spoken word as they were the more striking 
and convincing than language could be. Like the parables, 
they were directed less to the instruction of their immediate 
and contemporary subjects or witnesses than (over the 
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shoulders, so to say, of these) to that of those countless 
millions yet to come until the end of the world whom it 
twas His desire “to seek and to save” (Luke xix, 10). The 
first intention of all His miracles in general was that they 
‘should be visible and palpable evidences to His assertion 
‘that “the Father is in me and I in the Father” (John x, 36): 
sby them was established the truth of His doctrine and the 
validity of His unique claim to be in very truth the only- 
F begotten Son of God, so that we allege them confidently as 
‘cumulative proofs of His Divinity. But in particular, each 
one of them had its own proper application which we are 
‘intended to “see and know and consider and understand”’, 
‘applications fitting all sorts of persons in all sorts of needs 
‘Fand conditions, and all leading us to comprehend more 
}clearly—seeing it now from one angle, now from another— 
.. how Christ is necessary for us in every detail of our lives : 
for “there is no other name under heaven given to man 
whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv, 12). 

From the miracle reported in today’s Gospel we learn, 
it seems, first that it is from Christ alone, and through Him 
alone, that we fear the truth of God and learn of the Way 
and the Life, for “‘No man cometh to the Father but by 
me” (John xiv, 6) ; and He it is alone who “teaches as one 
‘having power”? since “‘all power is given to me in heaven 
and in earth” (Matt. xxviii, 18) and “the word which 
you have heard is not mine but the Father’s who sent me”’ 
(John xiv, 24). He is the Word of God, God’s wisdom and 
self-utterance, and the more we experience the insufficiency 
spand fallibility of all human speculation, the more do we 
instinctively make our own the cry of Peter in his bewil- 
derment, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life” (John vi, 69). 

Secondly, it is through Christ alone that we are able to 
speak to God as we ought. The Church teaches us to make 
all our petitions Per Dominum nostrum Fesum Christum who is 
“always living to make intercession for us” (Heb. vii, 25). 
He it is who, “speaking as one having power”, has said 
‘Thus therefore shall you pray, Our Father...” (Matt. 
vl, 9), and we know now that it is as children to a loved 
and loving father that we must address ourselves to God : 


4 to one, namely, whose only thought is our good and our 
Vol. xvii. D 
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true happiness and who, being our Father (such a Fathe 
as makes the attribution of that title to our natural parens 
little more than metaphorical) merits our uttermost conf. 
dence and familiarity. There must be no reserves or fo.p 
mality or hesitation in our relations with Him. Further 
as it is because of our oneness with His only-begotten Sop 
that we are adopted now as truly sons of God, so all thafs! 
we do that is pleasing to Him is so because of that oneness, 
and we may say that we pray to the Father, and are hearif 
by Him, now not we, but Christ Who prayeth to Him i 
us and “is heard for His reverence” (Heb. v, 7). 

It is surely not fanciful to think of Christ’s action inf 
taking the deaf and dumb man “from the multitude apar’P 
before healing him, as intended to call our attention to th: 
intimate personal contact that should be a condition of ou} 
communication with God and of His with us—‘‘But thoy 
when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and having 
shut the door pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Fathep 
who seeth in secret will repay thee” (Matt. vi, 6). Itif 
only when we withdraw ourselves from the cares anip 
entanglements of the world, from which spring those doubif 
and fears that obscure our apprehension of God as ouf 
Father and our Creator whose hands are never lifted fron} 
His works, that we can either listen to Him or speak to Hinf 
as we should. “Before prayer prepare thy soul” sag 
Ecclesiasticus (xviii, 23), ‘‘and be not as a man that temp 
teth God.” We shall not hear God’s voice through the dif 
of creatures, nor will He hear us while our hearts arp 
given to anything besides Himself: we must come “from 
the multitude apart” for our ears to be opened and th 
string of our tongue to be loosed. 


The Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Good Samaritan. (Gospel: Luke x, 23-37) 
“Who is my neighbour ?” asked the lawyer : and Chri 


answered, “Everyone.” No one, no matter what his ki 
or condition, is to be reckoned outside the scope of Christal 
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charity, and no one is ever for any reason dispensed from 
the obligation of practising it towards anyone. It will be 
‘remembered that in His parable of the Last Judgement 
‘TP (Matt. xxv, 31-46) our Lord, in the person of the King, 
T delivers the lost over to everlasting fire, not because they did 
Pactual harm to the hungry, the naked, the stranger, the 
sick, but because they did not do them actual good—“you 
gave me not to eat . . . you covered me not. . . you did 
wt visit me. . . .’ The command to “love thy neighbour 
- | as thyself” is, therefore, a positive precept implying a good 
‘to be done far more than a wrong to be shunned, and it is a 
-F command backed by formidable sanctions, as the parable 
Fin question shows. We do not obey this command, as 
Christ explained it, merely by avoiding direct offence of 
‘our neighbour—even were such a negative attitude prac- 
tically possible, which may be doubted. The duty ‘of 
io loving our neighbour actively—of maintaining in his regard 
fa high standard of kindness in thought and word and 
‘| deed—is placed by Christ upon the same level of stringency 
fas that of loving God Himself, like unto this (Matt. xxii, 39, 
jand Mark xii, 31) : and we know that the latter is pro- 
nounced to be paramount and exhaustive of all human 
duties towards God by Moses in the Old Law (Deut. vi, 5), 
‘f and reaffirmed and revalidated as such by Christ in the 
+ New—the whole of our heart, soul, mind and strength. 
‘F Christ came to teach us the whole Truth, to show us the 
~ oly Way, to communicate to us the veritable Life, the 
“Life more abundant” (John x, 10): it is a matter of 
| salvation for us to be His disciples : and speaking within a 
few hours of His death He laid down as the sum and content 
of His teaching, which should be the authentic and sufficing 
stamp of His followers, that they should “have love one for 
another” (John xiii, 35). ‘‘All the Law is fulfilled,” says 
St. Paul, “in one word, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself” (Gal. v, 14). Charity, as we understand the word, 
isa purely Christian virtue. As classical literature shows 
Us, it was unknown in the Pagan world, and it was unknown 
because God Himself was unknown. The wise man has no 
i DY, says Seneca : and Cicero, None but fools or the frivolous 
infg t0W mercy. St. Paul, though he was proud of his Roman 


istiap tizenship and must have been aware of the many noble 
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qualities of that remarkable people, yet does not hesitate to 
pronounce them “‘filled with all iniquity . . . hateful to 
God” and, on a level as it seems with the shameful vices for 
which he lashes them, he charges against them that they 
were “without affection, without fidelity, without mercy’ 
(Rom. i). 

But there is a far deeper and more essential reason for 
the unique stress laid by Christ upon the virtue of charity 
and for His designation of it as the practical summing up} 
of the whole of His doctrine, than the obvious one that it 
diffuses happiness amongst those who practise it and 
ministers to what is best and finest in our natures. “God is 
love,” says St. John: and the definition, properly under- 
stood, is sufficient. Where, then, there is charity—love— 
there is God: that is enough. He has made us in His 
own image and likeness, and never is that likeness more 
faithful in us than when we love. When we love, God flows 
into and through and out of us: He glows in us: He 
knows and loves Himself in us: the mutual, substantial 
love of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost circulates (if we may 
dare to put it so) within us. We feel emboldened to believe 
that when God sees love in us He sees nothing else, for all 
the good in us is one with that love, and all the evil is 
blotted out by it. “Charity,” says St. Peter, “‘covereth a 
multitude of sins” (I Peter iv, 8), because love is in God's 
sight the biggest of all things. 

How many poor souls for whom, on what seem quite 
rational grounds, we find it hard to resist feelings of repug- 
nance or contempt or condemnation, may not be dear and 
beautiful to God because, like Magdalen, for all their 
weakness and error (and, yes, their badness) they have 
“loved much”? They have loved somebody, perhaps as 
bad as themselves: or some thing, perhaps as worthless: 
but God is Love, and if He finds Himself by ever so little in 
them, how can He condemn them? It is related of St. 
Catherine of Genoa that being present at an exorcism she 
asked the evil spirit who he was, and “I am one in whom 
there is no love’’ was the reply. 

On the other hand, may not the most precise religious 
practice and the most correct conduct be vitiated and 
perhaps quite wasted if charity be absent ? And which do 
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we feel were nearer to the heart of Christ, that day in the 
Temple, the shamefaced and terrified adulteress or her 
zealous accusers with their untroubled consciences ? 


The Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Ten Lepers. (Gospel : Luke xvii, 11-19) 


One can find some excuse for the seemingly ungrateful 
behaviour of nine of these lepers, in the fact that the joy 
arising from the experience of an immense happiness for 
which one had hardly dared to hope does often blind one to 
all other considerations but one’s delight in it. It is diffi- 
cult for most of us to picture the ghastly condition of the 
leper—a living man foul with the corruption of the dead, a 
horror beyond expression to himself and to all the world— 
but one can understand something of what it must mean 
tosuch a person to find himself suddenly restored to health, 
fresh and sound and clean again, a man amongst men 
once more. Anyhow, it is an acknowledged fact that 
ill-health is always an abettor of selfishness, and 4 Kempis 
says most truly that very few are spiritually improved by 
i. Our Lord would, of course, have known and allowed 
for this, and indeed His reproach is clearly more sorrowful 
than condemnatory. But again, as always, it is the inner 
and spiritual (what your Scripturist would call the anagogic) 
meaning of His words and acts that it is most to our profit 
to explore. 

First, then, what a small part does not gratitude—sheer 
gratitude, without any “‘sense of favours to come’’—play 
in the habitual devotions of most of us! True, formal 
words of thanks may be often enough upon our lips, but it 
isnot so often that we give ourselves the trouble of reflecting 
seriously on the peremptory grounds that there are for our 
thankfulness—‘‘What hast thou that thou hast not received?” 
(I Cor. iv, 7). And God does not give to us as we give to 
one another. Amongst ourselves, when a gift has left the 
hands of the donor it ceases to have any but a perhaps 
sentimental connection with him in the mind of his bene- 
fciary: the ownership has been completely transferred, 
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leaving only a memory of its provenance. But God’s gifif 
to us—and that means all that we have, and all that wef 
are—never leave His hands even when they pass into 
ours: what He gives, He gives all the time, and the gifip 
continue to be ours only because He continues to give them 
to us: in the fullest and strictest sense of. the words, “Inf 
Him we live and move and have our being” (Acts xvii, 28)) 

And again : how often have we not, by God’s grace and} 
mercy, been cured of, or saved from, spiritual evils incom. 
parably worse than the physical putrescence of leprosy—} 
“It is of the mercies of the Lord that we are not consumed) 
because His compassions fail not, they are new ever 
morning” (Lam. iii, 22). The least of our sins is a thing 
fit to shatter the universe ; but by His loving-kindness they 
are forgiven not once nor even “until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven times” (Matt. xviii, 22). 

“Arise, go thy way,” said Our Lord to the one leper, 
the Samaritan, who came back to give Him thanks, “for 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” It is, ultimately, upon 
our faith that our gratitude to God must rest : faith in Hint 
whose power “reacheth from end to end mightily and 
ordaineth all things sweetly” (Wis. viii, 1), and who ha 
loved us with an everlasting love, taking pity on us (Jer. 
Xxxi, 3). 

We can make no other return for what we owe Him, 
and He asks no other, than that in all that befalls us—no 
less what we take to be evil than what we take to be good— 
we should acknowledge the loving, healing, bounteous hand 
of God, and thank Him and give Him glory “who for- 
giveth all our iniquities, who healeth all our diseases, who 
redeemeth our life from destruction, who crowneth us with 
mercy and compassion” (Ps. cii, 1-11). 


R. H. J. Srevart, S.J. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. APOLOGETICS 


E had occasion a year ago, in connection with an 
interesting little book by Pére Descogs (Le Mysiére 
de notre élévation surnaturelle), to remark upon some of the 
grave theological implications of the philosophical thesis 
propounded by Rousselot in L’Jntellectualisme de Saint Thomas, 
implications which have recently been accepted and defend- 
ed by Pére Guy de Broglie and by other leading writers 
on the Continent. The important considerations regarding 
the relation of nature to grace which this controversy has 
raised could not be confined to the sphere of dogmatic 
‘| theology. If man is to be defined, no longer in terms of his 
| strictly natural powers, but in terms of his radical capacity 
to be raised gratuitously by God to the order of super- 
nature, so that man is properly understood only when he is 
regarded as a being who feels the stirrings of a natural 
desire to see God face to face, then it is obvious that the 
tational preparation for the act of faith, by which man is 
introduced into the supernatural order of revelation, must 
be viewed in a different light. The present method of 
apologetics must be drastically revised. 

And such in fact is the contention of Canon Masure in 
his recent book, La Grand’ Route Apologétique (Beauchesne, 
189 pp., price 21 fr.). ‘The deductive method, he suggests, 
which has unfortunately held sway in our textbooks since 
the time of Descartes, has failed. The conclusion of a 
syllogism can never extend beyond the sphere covered by 
the premisses, and therefore any attempt to lead up to the 
act of faith by a deductive process must inevitably result 
in an act of faith which is natural, and consequently of no 
avail for salvation. Incidentally Canon Masure has little 
respect for the syllogism in any case; indeed he adopts 
towards deductive reasoning an attitude not unlike that of 
John Stuart Mill : “Le raisonnement déductif . . . possédait 
déja dans sa majeure universelle la conclusion particuliére 
a laquelle il aboutit ; et on lui fait trop d’honneur en 
disant qu’il augmente nos connaissances. II se contente 
den inventorier le contenu grace a une mineure com- 
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plaisante qui a tout l’air de jouer le réle d’un catalyseufihe acti 

dont on se débarrasse une fois l’opération terminée. LaBmoral z 

déduction, qui organise notre science, 1’enrichit-elleBwhich : 

vraiment ?” (p. 35). The failure of the syllogism forces wh, . . 

to have recourse to the inductive method, and this, theBynders' 

author maintains, is the traditional method, the “greatfintellec 

high-road of apologetics” which has so long been abandonedfimerely 

by our manuals ; we must return to what he calls “l’apologéfan op 

tique du signe”, dear to the heart of St. Augustine and offence | 

St. Thomas. ‘demon 
Space does not allow of a complete explanation of thisfidu sigt 

traditional method, which has remained hidden from w jyeux 

for the past two centuries. Briefly, however, the proces} more s 

is as follows. Moved by God’s grace man comes to appre}, 

ciate the emptiness of things temporal and the insufficiency (p. 

of the powers of his nature to satisfy the infinite longings off 

his heart. Already he knows that there is a supernaturalf 

order (or “something beyond’’) in which alone he can find 

the complete satisfaction for which he is gratuitously} 

destined. But where is it? He looks for a sign, for some 

external indication of the supernatural which he is seeking,> 

for a signpost which will lead him to God his Father. He 

is in the situation of a mother who, knowing the voice of her 

son, needs only to hear that voice to recognise it immef 

diately and thus learn where her child is hidden. Of hisf 

revelation God has provided many such signs, various af 

the types of individuals to which they are intended tof 

appeal : the sanctity and indefectibility of His Church, the 

holy life of its Founder, the miracles which He worked and 

the prophecies which He made and fulfilled. All these, 

and many others, are valid signs of supernatural revelation, 

but on one condition: that the seeker understands their 

significance. It is of no use to argue with the seeker, to findi 

say to him for example : Christ taught a certain doctrine; 

He worked miracles by which He proved (since God 

cannot confirm falsehood) that His doctrine was from fi 

God ; therefore you must accept it as divine. This is the 

deductive method, which can result only in a human act 

of faith. No, writes Canon Masure, “miracles are supet- 

natural signs ; but they are intelligible as such, that is, as 

proofs of a supernatural religion, only to those who, under 
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the action of grace, have freely adopted an intellectual and 
moral attitude (for the rest a legitimate and obligatory one) 
which allows them to see the significance of these miracles. 
|... A French sentence is intelligible only to those who 
understand the French language” (p. 52). Nor is this 
intellectual and moral attitude of which the author speaks 
imerely the absence of a prejudice against the supernatural, 
4fan open-mindedness which will allow the objective evi- 

idence of the miracle to exercise without hindrance its real 

‘demonstrative force. It is more than this ; it is “une vision 
ish du signe”, for the lack of which “le miracle n’existe pas aux 
yeux aveuglés des incroyants”. The unbeliever can no 
‘more see the significance of miracles than a childless mother 
-Por a friendless man can speak of the voice of child or friend 
 (p- 46). 

I confess that my first reaction to the revelation of this 
‘traditional method of apologetics was one of surprise ; it 
seemed to me incomprehensible that the manuals in general 
ue in our seminaries should have conspired to make no 
‘mention of a method thus consecrated by the usage of 
Fantiquity, and especially by the patronage of St. Augustine. 
| My next reaction was one of eagerness to study in the pages 
of St. Augustine himself the fascinating process of this 
-} ‘apologetics of the sign-post”. I have to state that, despite 
a scrupulous following of the indications furnished by 
Canon Masure, I have been unable to find it. Here is the 
idoctrine of St. Augustine as expounded by Canon Masure : 
“Tell me, I ask you,’ says St. Augustine to his inter- 
locutor, ‘how do you believe in your friend’s good will 
towards you? By seeing his deeds . . . you recognise his 
friendship by a thousand indications. . . . Now it is a 
great mistake to think that we believe in Christ without 
‘indications. . . . Listen to the Church; ... “Look at 
me,” the Church says to you, “look at me; it is not a 
matter of the past nor of the future ; it is the present which 
is put before your eyes.’ . . . Just as we believe in the 
feelings of our friends, which we do not see, according to 
the indications which we do see, so the Church which we 
se now is the guarantee of the past and of the future for 
all the things which we do not see” (p. 48). And, three 
pages later, he paraphrases the argument of St. Augustine 
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as follows : “You may take your sign,” says St. Augustin 
“where you will. You need not seek it in the past, j 
documents, in archives. Find it in the present. See thie. 
Church in your own day, for example. Does she not be 
in herself, in her admirable spiritual fecundity, the sig 
of eternal love—at least for those who are able to see them’; 
And are not you of their number ?” (p. 51). 

It would appear, then, that St. Augustine advocatd 
the “apologetics of the sign-post” ; that he holds that t 
signs of revelation do not offer that objective evidend 
which, if only fairly considered, must force even the 
believer to the judgement of credibility ; that, on th 
contrary, an esoteric power of vision is required in th 
seeker before he can see the mysterious and supernaturi 
significance of the spiritual fecundity of the Church, « 
indeed of miracles or of any other motive of credibility 
Such is the teaching of St. Augustine—according to Cano 
Masure. 


Nevertheless a close examination of the treatise De fa 


rerum quae non videntur, to which we are referred by thi... 


author, convinces us that he cannot claim St. Augustin 
as a patron of his view. St. Augustine certainly require 
no mysterious, supernatural (?) power of intelligence 1 
the seeker in order that he may see the demonstrative foro 
of the arguments that prove Christian doctrine to } 
credible. Not only are the signs of divine revelation the 
for all to see, but all are able to see their significance 
indeed the unbeliever can only with the greatest difficul 
(if at all) avoid seeing by dint of turning his eyes awa 
from a light so brilliant and so dazzling as to compel, § 
possible, even the unwilling. The words of St. Augustin 
are so striking a confutation of Canon Masure’s theory 

I must quote them in full. Having cited numerous passag 
of Scripture to show how the Church of Christ fulfils th 
prophecies of the Old Testament, he concludes :! “Si no 
ista ita demonstrantur esse perspicua ut non invenial 
oculi inimicorum in quam partem avertantur, ubi 1 
eadem perspicuitate feriantur, ut ex ea fateri manifest 
cogantur, merito fortasse dicitis quod nulla vobis ostendan 
tur indicia quibus visis credatis etiam illa quae non videtis. 





1 Op. cit. cap. iv, init. 
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How is it possible to maintain, after having read _ this 
Bpassage, that, for St. Augustine, the signs of divine revela- 
“tion are not manifest even to the unbeliever? How is it 
Sossible, in a commentary upon this very treatise, to write : 
p. 51) “L’ordre surnaturel . . . peut étre repéré a mille 
indices, car il est incarné sous mille formes, partout présent, 
“invisible aux incrédules, visible aux fidéles” ? (Italics mine.) 
» One willingly agrees with Canon Masure when he 
remarks that in his teaching on the preliminaries to faith 
St. Augustine anticipates the Vatican Council by fifteen 
centuries. But I am tempted to think that in his inter- 
pretation of the Vatican Council he is no happier than in 
his interpretation of St. Augustine himself. According to 
#Canon Masure the miracle, or for that matter the sanctity 
2. “Hof Christ or of the Church, is a sign of the supernatural 
order, recognisable to those who are already endowed with 
"the supernatural power of perceiving it. According to 
sthe Vatican Council the miracle is not immediately a sign 
of the supernatural order ; it is a sign of a supernatural 
Ndivine revelation (which, incidentally, embraces also 
~ ptruths of the natural order) ; and the reason why it is a 
sign of supernatural revelation is because it “clearly demon- 
Wstrates the omnipotence of God’? (cum Dei omnipotentiam 
"y luulenter commonstrent). According to Canon Masure 
10 the proof by miracle does not differ essentially from other 
apologetic arguments (the transcendent sanctity of Christ, 
Hforexample). It has merely the advantage, since it makes 
juse of physical and corporeal facts, of being within the 
reach of all minds” (p. 75). According to the Vatican 
| Council miracles (together with prophecies) hold a primary 
place among the motives of credibility, and the reason is 
‘P that, “since they clearly demonstrate the omnipotence and 
infinite knowledge of God, they are most certain signs of 
c: . | divine revelation and are suited to the intelligence of all”. 
Si n0 Surely the Council intends by these words to corroborate 
yeni the third thesis of Bautain, which runs: “Probatio ex 
miraculis Jesu Christi desumpta, sensibilis et percellens 
pro testibus ocularibus, vim suam et fulgorem nequaquam 
amisit quoad generationes subsequentes” (Denzinger, 1624) ; 
‘} and this still more evidently is the force of the words of 
Pius X (Anti-Modernist oath), quoted by Canon Masure : 
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“Aetatum omnium atque hominum, etiam huius temporigfeformin 
intelligentiae maxime accommodata.” 
There is much in this little book which will be of use 


upon the moral dispositions necessary for the approach qAlbigens 
faith. But before we can admit that the novel method 
apologetics which he outlines is the method used by 
Augustine, or the method presupposed by the fathers of 
Vatican Council, we have the right to demand proofs rathap 
more convincing than those which he has adduced. 

meantime let us go on in the bad old way, even though#f 

be, as Canon Masure contends, only two hundred years olfffi 


Il. HISTORY 


Professor James Westfall Thompson has for yea 
been a leading American authority on mediaeval Europea 
history, and it was natural that his former pupils : 
Chicago should want to pay him a tribute of appreciatiogy, 
in the form of a collection of essays published in his honour, ,. 
Seventeen authors have contributed to the production off. . 
solid volume covering a wide range of subjects, includin 
a study of the work of St. Birgitta of Sweden, an accoum 
of the Palestine Pilgrimage of Henry the Lion, Duke « 
Saxony, in 1172, and a valuable discussion of Karl Kautsky§ 
theory of history. One essay seemed to me to be mud 
below the standard of the rest, eight pages of disconnecteg, 


serious value. Professor Lea Cate provides a very full ang, 
useful study of the royal legislation in England under Kig 
Henry III, transferring market days from Sundays to week 
days and prohibiting the holding of markets in church, 
and churchyards. The author finds little contemporary 


1 Medieval and Historiographical Essays in Honor of James Wesf 
Thompson. Edited by James Lea Cate and Eugene N. Andersot 


Demy 8vo. Pp. x + 499. University of Chicago Press and Cambrid 
University Press. is. 
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idence to support Professor Salzman’s view that the 
Heforming movement was due to papal influence exercised 
ver the king. The stiffening attitude towards Sunday 
Wading was general in thirteenth century Europe and was 
Wprobably the effect of a reaction against the Waldenses and 
bigenses who discarded holy days and Saints’ days, and 
fused to consider any building sacred, since it was made of 
matter which was evil. It was not easy, however, for the 
uthorities to change the site of a market, and early 
clesiastical legislation was local and somewhat tentative. 
n England there was little attempt by the royal administra- 
fon to drive the markets out of the churchyards, but the 
Iking was widely successful in abolishing Sunday trading. 
Mr. Cate suggests that the reform was carried through not 
nly because of the influence of the Papal legates Gualo 
and Pandulf, but especially because of the energetic zeal of 
Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester. The last sentence 
of the essay is worth quoting : “Regardless of its ultimate 
ource, the whole movement both in its administrative and 
fin its legislative aspects is additional proof, if such be 
“Phecessary, that there was more interest in Sunday observance 
"fin the Middle Ages than has frequently been assumed.” 
| It was as long ago as the eighteen nineties that Henri 
irenne first made a name for himself with a series of 
Particles in La Revue Historique in which he discussed the 
rigin and growth of the towns which played such a big 
ppat in the later mediaeval history of Flanders. It was his 
Pheory that the origin of towns was to be sought in the 
establishment of merchant colonies round the strong castles 
or episcopal residences of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
“PThese were the portus or faubourgs which, with the re- 
awakening of trade developed steadily into the great towns 
bf the thirteenth century. Thirty years later, in a series 
fof lectures in America, Pirenne worked out another 
. plimulating suggestion. According to him the barbarian 
‘pavasions and the break-up of the Roman Empire should 
pot be taken to mark the end of an epoch, for there was little 
Papse of social continuity between the later Roman and the 
Perovingian times. The real break between antiquity and 
¢ Middle Ages is to be placed not in the fifth or sixth, but 
fn the seventh century ; and the root of the change was the 
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foundation of Mohammedanism. It was the closing of th 
Mediterranean to trade by the Arab conquest whi 
strangled commerce in Europe, and drove men back 

sustenance farming, to the domainal system of agricultur 
with no outlet, no stimulus, and little prospect of advanoj 
For Pirenne commerce is the clue to the explanation , 
many of the movements of European history. 

These illuminating views find due place in the remarkab 
history of Europe which Pirenne wrote in a concentratiog: 
camp in Germany during the Great War, which remaing 
in manuscript, unrevised, until after his death in 1935, ang, 
of which an English translation has recently appeared! 
He wrote this big full book with the assistance of nothing, 
more than an elementary school textbook, and he wrote} 
primarily to keep himself sane. “I am alone here with m 


for my dear ones, and will drive me into neurasthenia ani 


despair. .. . Why should I not attempt to sketch her, ; 


in its broad outlines, what might be a History of Europe? 
The result of his work is a remarkable book which eve 


in European thought as distinct from the Roman notion @ 
the Respublica, his knowledge of monastic history is deficientf 
he makes little of the renewal of the study of the canon law 
which was behind so much of the reforming movement @ 
the eleventh century, while on a number of details 


14 History of Europe from the Invasions to the Sixteenth Century. 8 


Henri Pirenne. Translated by Bernard Miall. Demy 8vo. Pp. 62f 
George Allen & Unwin. 2is. 
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Gregory VII’s ideal and an appreciation of the insuperable 


i@fficulties with which Pope Boniface VIII had, all un- 


Honsciously, to deal. The economic interest and motive are 
erywhere prominent, in the analysis of the causes of 
udalism, in the account of the Crusade, in the very 
ggestive note that the rise of heresy in the thirteenth 
ntury is connected with the growth of the new urban 
opulations. Even more ominous was the fact that the 
ise of the cities meant not only the advent of a new social 
ass, but also a new and far more deeply rooted antagonism 
between the ecclesiastical and secular powers. “Since the 
arolingian epoch the conflicts between the two authorities 


in ad been due to the efforts of the kings to subjugate the 


hurch and force it to serve their policy. They were 
merely the consequence of the alliance of the two powers : 


“the question was, which of the two was to be supreme in 


ociety. But neither the one nor the other attempted to 


Meprive its rival of its prerogatives or privileges. It was the 


elation of the two forces, but not their nature, which was 
: In the cities the case was very different. There 
he very situation which the Church enjoyed as a privileged 


“corporation was imperilled. . .. However religious and 


rthodox they might be, they claimed the right to prevent 


“the Church from interfering in the domain of temporal 


nd Ofreason the urban spirit must be regarded as the prime and 


memote cause of the Renaissance.’ The same ideas suggest 
| 4l'themselves to the author in his masterly survey of the 
on Stransformation of social life which was the background to 
7 the Reformation. 


il La 
ficien 
ails of 


onable 


Their spirit was purely secular, and for this 


Dr. Eileen Power has described this work as “incom- 


)parably the best textbook on mediaeval European history in 
ithe language”. It is scarcely that, for there is too much 


lack of detail. It is rather a quiet-moving, reflective 


scommentary, the author’s “synthesis of all he knew, ripened 
in meditation” ; and it does make one realize that the 


Ons Of 


economic and social background is as important for an 


/ understanding of ecclesiastical as it is for secular history. 


Mr. William S. Halperin of Chicago has produced the 


E second volume of his study of the relations of Church and 
State in Italy from the raising of the “Roman Question” to 
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the Lateran Treaty.! It is a solid, fully documented stuq 
of the phases of the struggle and its international repeg..i 
cussions from the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
the death of Pope Pius TX in 1878. Diplomatic correspo, 
dence, speeches, addresses and newspaper commen, 
provide most of the material for the author who is more, 
home with secular documents than with the Papal min 
a: aims at strict prrcierionnel rae i 


the sina stile and the ine of the secrd, 
societies to bring about the spoliation of the Papacy, by 
apart from this the book is very complete. 

useful as a work of reference it would need a fiulle 
index. 

Occasionally one encounters a book like a jewel, a litth 
scintillating masterpiece of clear and ordered thought, 
The Richards Lectures delivered by M. Etienne Gilson it 
the University of Virginia are of that sort.2_ A small boo 
of three chapters, it goes to the core of the whole problemy 
of mediaeval thought, the role of faith and the role of reasog 
in the attainment of knowledge. The chapter headings 
indicate the simplicity of the treatment : ““The Primacy 0 
Faith”—St. Augustine, St. Anselm, Roger Bacon, Raymond; 
Lull; “The Primacy of Reason”—Averroés, the Latis 
Averroists, John of Jaudun ; ‘““The Harmony of Reason and 
Revelation”—the achievement of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
great landmark of western thought. This is a gem of 
book, limpid, simple, illuminating, containing in its las 
pages a brilliant apology for revelation which any moderth 
educated sceptic should be invited to read. 
stood,” the author writes, “the history of western thoughtf 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries begins tFeco 
assume some sort of ne S He a have been, 


1Jtaly and the Vatican at War. Demy 8vo. 
University of Chicago Press and Cambridge University Press. 1 5S. 5 
an account of the first volume see CLERGY REVIEW, October 1938, p- 3525 
2 Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages. Crown 8vo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons Ltd. 6s. 
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Yet, considering the small size of the book, 
spite its real value, the price seems unduly high. 

In one respect at least Canon Roger Lloyd would have 
ofited by reading M. Gilson’s little book. For him the 
eenders of revelation against the rashness of speculation 

“re merely obscurantists hindering the advance of free 
ought. St. Anselm who did so much to prepare the way 
br Abelard is strangely neglected, and St. Bernard receives 
pr from his due. Apart from this unfortunate standpoint 
anon Lloyd has written a delightful “study of social life 

twelfth century Europe” based largely on the brilliant 

Writings of John of Salisbury, and written with an infectious 
enthusiasm. He makes no claim to originality yet he has 
but together a remarkable human picture of the pulsing 
ife which burst forth in western Europe in the twelfth 
entury, one of the great ages of intellectual activity and 

Werment, an age of great promise, which yet failed to yield 

its fullest fruit. 

| The third volume of An Outline of Church History,? dealing 

Wwith Christian Thought and Life, covers, very much more 

summarily, something of the same ground, yet leaves aside 
S¥rompletely the crucial question of the impact of Averroist 
Pthought on Christian minds. Of the eight “talks” in this 
\@fittle book which could profitably be used in school, I liked 


It is compression which is 

the remarkable quality of Dr. James Mackinnon’s survey 

oa pof the causes of the Reformation.* To pack a full discussion 
odernh 

‘hundred pages is something of an achievement. The author 

ought Minds seven classes of cause for the Reformation : political, 

nS tFeconomic, social, constitutional, intellectual, moral and 

| been religious, and he examines them all. The treatment is 

learly conventional, and the book, for all its value, suffers from 


—_ its anti-Papal bias, and in places from a certain super- 
T an 


bane Golden Middle Age. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii + 255. Longmans. 
, KO aces, 
352 * Edited by Caroline Duncan-Jones. Crown 8vo. Pp. 120. George 
Pp: 35 All : 
D. 114. yee 4s. 6d. 
Origins of the Reformation. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix + 448. 
Longmans, 16s. 
| Vol. xvii. E 
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ficiality. The old clichés of Papal “arrogance”, 4 
“pretensions” of the clergy, the “‘thunder-peal” of ¢ 
discovery of the “indomitable monk of Wittenberg” r 
through its pages, while the argument that the Reformati 
was an inevitable reaction and a necessary emancipati 
from the mediaeval Church is far from winning univergy™ 
acceptance. hich 


Anprew Beck, A.A,|p4ma 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


” 


ce”, | 

| of f 

re” rl CANONICAL OBEDIENCE 

yrmatid . P ‘ , : 
.cipati A newly ordained secular priest is appointed by his 
inivergptdinary to a teaching office in the junior Seminary, work 


which is to him uncongenial. Whilst being willing to obey 

AA ‘od maiora mala praecavenda, he would like to know whether he 
"has the canonical right to be appointed as assistant priest to a 
"parish. He would not, in any case, claim the right, but an 
‘explanation of his obligations would be acceptable. (Neo- 


¥ 


jsacerdos. ) 


REPLY 


Canon 127 : ““Omnes clerici, praesertim vero presbyteri, 
“speciali obligatione tenentur suo quisque Ordinario rever- 
‘entiam et obedientiam exhibendi.” 

_ Canon 128: “‘Quoties et quandiu id, iudicio proprii 
“Ordinarii, exigat Ecclesiae necessitas, ac nisi legitimum 
‘impedimentum excuset, suscipiendum est clericis et fideliter 
‘implendum munus quod ipsis fuerit ab Episcopo com- 
/missum.” 

| It is evident from the terms of Canon 128 that a “legi- 
‘timate impediment” entitles a cleric to be relieved of duties 
‘committed to him, for example, his inability to teach. But 
a judgement as to what is a legitimate impediment rests, 
in the first place, with the Ordinary, as also does the judge- 
ment concerning the necessity of the duties imposed. Maroto 
$ives some interesting details about the wording of this canon 
m the preparatory schemata: ‘“‘vera necessitas” and 
“hecessitas vel evidens utilitas” were rejected, the first because 
it appeared to limit the powers of the Ordinary, the second 
because it extended them beyond what was considered just. 
The obligation of accepting duties imposed by the Ordinary 
is expressed in this canon as a general law for the first time, 
and it is based on previous decisions of Roman Congrega- 
tions which interpreted more strictly the Tridentine laws.? 

The priest in this case could rightly, and without any 

eu agence Miata, 0: ABs ci Renter wee 


‘Institutiones, I, n. 553. 
laeys-Bouaert, Manuale Juris Canonici, I, n. 285. 
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suspicion of being wanting in his obligations, make kno 
to the Ordinary his reasons for desiring a change. 


could also, no doubt, use his right to appeal against hi 
Ordinary’s decision, but in ecclesiastical as in civil lag 


recourse to litigation is a gross folly except in matters of 
gravest moment. The Ordinary, likewise, may use } 
right, and enforce his decision by appropriate censurg 
against which the subject may appeal. There is no questi 
here of these extreme courses being taken, but assumi 


hold t 
Ordin: 


that the priest’s request for a change is not granted, § 


remains to show that he has a canonical obligation to rem: 
in the position assigned to him. 


The obedience required of a cleric is called canonid 
because it is determined by ecclesiastical laws. A previog 
schema gave a different wording to this canon: “eiggl 
parendi fideliter in omnibus quae ipse (Ordinarius) % 


normam sacrorum canonum praeceperit’”. This 


sense that the Ordinary’s right to obedience, promised } 
ordination, is restricted to those matters expressly mej, 
tioned in the canons. Instead, we have the law as 


stands. It is not necessary to find a legal text, determin 
that the Ordinary has the right, for example, to order 


cleric to teach in the Seminary ; it suffices that there is 
law entitling a cleric to refuse this work: “Inde fit quo 
necessaria non sit expressa concessio canonum ut Ordinay 
hoc vel illud imponere possint, sed e contrario ommj 


possunt intra illorum fines, quae canones non vetantf 


The word munus, taken in conjunction with the wor 
Ecclesiae necessitas, obviously includes not only the servi 
of the parish churches, but such duties as Convent cha 
laincies, visitation of hospitals, and teaching in Seminari¢ 


obligation of remaining faithful to a promise solemnly m 
at ordination ; it is not a vow, but many rightly see in it? 


1Maroto, op. cit. n. 552. 
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ases, provided for in Canons 117 n. 3, 956,981, these 
Meeneral obligations are strengthened by a special oath. 
~ For the vast majority of secular clerics, ordained on the 
Wuitle “servitii ecclesiae’’, there is also a bond of justice arising 
fom the quasi-contract by which they bind themselves 
o serve the needs of a diocese in return for support. Some 
old that this ordination title gives wider powers to the 
WOrdinary, in determining objectively the kind of work that 
shall be undertaken, than would be the case in regard to 
Jerics ordained on their patrimony. Whatever may be 
the case in practice, we are of the opinion that there is no 
hasis in the law for this distinction, and that the difference 


E. J. M. 


THe NuMBER AT BENEDICTION 


REPLY 


» (i) The Code Commission, 6 March, 1927, ad 3, 
decided that “Benediction” with the monstrance is included 

in the law of canon 1274 §1 relating to “public exposition” 
‘fof the Blessed Sacrament. By implication, Benediction 
must also be regulated by other laws affecting public 
‘@cxposition, and notably by the Clementine Instruction in so 
ilar as it is applicable. 

Amongst a great mass of detail two things stand out 
prominently : permission is required which is given de iure 
om certain occasions, and by the local Ordinary on other 
occasions ;> due reverence is also required, which includes 





‘Woywood, A Practical Commentary, 1932, Vol. I, p. 413. 

*Beste, Introductio in Codicem, 1938, p. 495; Bouscaren, Digest, Vol. 

IE, p. 89; both refer to Ecclesiastical Review, 1937, Vol. 96, p. 78; it 

al@éppears that a private reply has been received from Rome supporting the 
indult of 1830. 


*Cf. Gardellini in §36 of the Instruction. 
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of chants, etc. These two things are connected, since th 
law prescribes the intervention of the Ordinary precisely; 
order to secure due reverence which is demanded in ¢ 
nature of things. 


gravique causa praesertim publica et de Ordinarii log 
licentia.”’ 


solution : “ratio populi inest in omni communitate qui) 
decem saltem sociis componatur.”! Anxiety about th 
number of people present was a proper preoccupation off 
priest in days when a public cause was always required) 
it is less so now since the law permits other causes as wel) 
But, it is to be noticed that due reverence must always 
secured, and this cannot exist without a certain number ¢ 
people assisting. It is not permitted to expose the Bless 
Sacrament, even privately (expositio privata seu cum, 
pyxide), merely for the satisfaction of a priest’s devotion.} 
(ii) In the common law there is nothing determing 
about the number present, and there is certainly no lap 
prescribing twelve.2 Nor have we discovered, in the sourey 
at our disposal, any local diocesan regulations on 
subject. Since, for the most part, the Ordinary’s permissiog. 
is required for Benediction with the monstrance, it! 
absolutely within his competence to withhold it unless 
certain number are present. The Archbishop of Bologn, 
has recently made regulations restricting the occasions ¢ 
Benediction in various ways, but the number present is 1 
determined.* The conviction that twelve persons must 
present is very widely spread in England, but we can di 
cover nothing in this sense in the Westminster Councils 0 
in more recent collections of episcopal laws. One suggestio 


1 Periodica, 1930, p. 84. 

2Cf. Pastorvalia, 1895, p. 32; Fanfani, De Iure Parochorum, §273) 
Ami du Clerge, 1921, p. 80, and 1922, p. 575; Ivish Ecclesiastical R 
May-June, 1908, pp. 543, 544; American Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. Xx 
(1901), p. 348. 

3 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1937, p. 55. 
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that we have got confused with the number of candles 
equired! It is difficult to account for so precise and 


e suspect that it originated, perhaps, at a meeting of the 
bishops who communicated it to the clergy. Whatever its 


Stseems to us that the rule should be maintained and not 


SACERDOTAL ANNIVERSARY 


Is there any special Mass which may properly be said 
on offen the anniversary of a priest’s ordination ? (Jubilarian). 


juired 


REPLY 


| If the day is one on which a votive Mass may be 
maid, a priest may choose any votive Mass he pleases, 
Paccording to Rub. Gen. Missalis, 1V, n. 3. The only limit 

. ‘fto the phrase “pro arbitrio Sacerdotum” is the concluding 
: “id vero passim non fiat, nisi rationabili de 


When the typical edition (1920) of the Missal was 

. | being prepared, the Commission considered a rubric to be 
.. Pucuded in what is now contained in Addit. et Var. II, n. 
5 and 6, conceding to the sacerdotal anniversary privileges 
similar to that of bishops. But the suggestion was not 

” accepted, and all that we have is the permission to add the 
Prayer, pro seipso sacerdote, which is n. 20 among Orationes 
Diversae, on days permitted by the rubric in Addit. and Var. 

LEVI, n. 3. E.J.M. 


CONFESSION AND INDULGENCES 


Am I theoretically correct in holding that, for a daily 

#Mmunicant, the fortnightly confession is not absolutely 

lecessary for gaining the ordinary indulgences to which 
confession is attached as a condition? (P.) 
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REPLY 





This is a correct deduction in the case of a daily con 
municant who is not conscious of grave sin. It is deduceip 
firstly, from the terms of canon 931 §3: “Christifideles qy 
solent, nisi legitime impediantur, saltem bis in mense af 
poenitentiae sacramentum accedere, aut sanctam com 

















































munionem in statu gratiae et cum recta piaque men 
recipere quotidie, quamvis semel aut iterum per hebdo et | 
madam ab eadem abstineant, possunt omnes indulgentiz vif 
consequi, etiam sine actuali confessione quae ceteroquig 4t 
ad eas lucrandas necessaria foret, exceptis indulgentiis si} 8 
jubilaei ordinarii et extraordinarii sive ad instar iubilaei’} “tT 
It is clear from the wording of the canon (aut) that dailf ade 
communion is an alternative to bi-monthly confession. } Negat 
The terms of the canon recall a decree of 1763 } Gr 
which Clement XIII declared that weekly confessiap Sema 
sufficed ; in order to encourage daily Communion, Pius Cante 
S.C. Indulg., 14 February, 1906, decreed that daily com T 
municants could use the Clementine indult without goin ‘ant 
to confession weekly. the a 
Noldin, accordingly, does not hesitate to draw th the el 
rigidly logical conclusion that there is now absolutely m there 
time limit between confessions, in the case of daily com had é 
municants who desire to gain indulgences to which co B 
fession is attached as a condition: “Ad lucrandas igitup "*V* 
indulgentias per hebdomadam occurrentes pro iis, qui fey" 8 
quotidie communicant, confessio non amplius requiriturf °™ 
non ea, quae alternis hebdomadis, nec ea quae singulif™ t 
mensibus ; immo nec ea quae singulis semestribus v4 ™4Y 
annis fiat.”’} loot 
For anyone conscious of grave sin, confession is necessal) Papa 
before communicating from the positive law of canon 85 chap 
and is therefore necessary indirectly for gaining indulgence} "™“ 
E.J.M. and 

foot 

SINGING OF THE INTROIT — 

char 

In my view it is more in accordance with the meanitt : I 

Ire 


of the chant, its origin, and its name—introitus—for th 
: il 





a Theologia Moralis, III, n. 321. Ed. 1935. 
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choir to sing it during the progress of the celebrant and 
‘ministers to the altar, whenever a sung Mass is not preceded 
iby the Asperges. Is this practice forbidden ? (Liturgicus.) 


REPLY 


Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. ii, cap. vili, n. 30: “Cum 

vero Episcopus pervenerit ante infimum gradum altaris 
“|... facit confessionem junctis manibus. . . . Interim 
‘F cessat sonitus organorum et chorus incipit introitum.” 
§.R.C., 14 April, 1753, n. 2424: “An a cantoribus in 
‘y choro incipi possit Introitus missae priusquam sacerdos 
7 candem missam celebraturus ad altare perveniat. Resp. 
| Negative et amplius.” 

Graduale Romanum (Ed. Vaticana, 1907) De Ritibus 

Sevandis, n. 1: “‘Accedente Sacerdote ad altare, incipiunt 
(} Cantores Antiphonam ad Introitum. . . .” 
The Introit is obviously, in its origins, a processional 
inf chant meant to be sung whilst the clergy are approaching 
| the altar. The psalm was reduced to one verse by at least 
the eleventh century because, as seems a likely explanation, 
‘there was no reason for continuing it once the procession 
J had arrived at the altar.? 

But the more primitive use in ecclesiastical rites may 
never be reintroduced, without authorization, even though 
it is considered more reasonable and preferable. The 
{common interpretation of the rubrics, based particularly 
iy 00 the express ruling of S.R.C., n. 2424, is that the Introit 
J may never be sung until the celebrant has arrived at the 
foot of the altar. This is the Roman custom, even at a 
Papal Mass, when there occurs a solemn entry from the 
} chapel where Terce has been recited. Many think that the 
«J inner reason for the practice lies in the fact that the Confiteor 
and other prayers have been said for centuries at the 
foot of the altar, whereas they were originally said before 
arriving there. The IJntroit is similarly preparatory in 
character and is now subject to the same rule. 

Nevertheless, the rubric of the Vatican Gradual clearly 
directs that the Introit is sung whilst the priest is approach- 


‘Fortescue, The Mass, p- 219. 
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ing the altar, and the question is whether this comparative) 
new rubric modifies in any way the rule which was certainhf ; 
obligatory up to 1907, or whether it is to be interpreted if 
accordance with the pre-existing rule. The majority ¢ 
liturgists, as far as we can ascertain, hold that the Vatica 
Gradual introduced no change. They have good reason} 
for this view and a writer in Ephemerides Liturgicae statey 
with truth: “‘talis est praxis romana et omnium eccle. 
siarum”’.! But these writers, in dealing with the tex 

in the Vatican Gradual, are forced to give it a meanin gto wi 
which the words, as they stand, do not convey. They sap basil 
that ‘“‘accedente’”” means “perveniente”, and “altare’ 
means “ad gradum altaris’”. It is our opinion that thos} 
who framed the rubric in the Vatican Gradual had n 
intention of reverting to a more primitive custom, ani 
that, if further direction were to be sought from S.R.C, 
the ruling would be that the Introit should not be suy 
till the priest has reached the foot of the altar. 

In the meanwhile, those who wish to interpret the 
rubric of the Vatican Gradual according to the plain 
meaning of words are entitled to do so, saving the authority 
of local Ordinaries who may issue directions for thos 
subject to them. There is sufficient authority amongy 
the writers to justify the practice. Fortescue : “Lately the 
rule was not to begin the Introit till the celebrant was a 
the altar, whereby its meaning as the processional psalm 
was destroyed. Now the Vatican Gradual has restored the} 
old idea; the Introit is to be sung whilst the celebrant 
goes to the altar’.2 Hédum: “Nota secundum nova 
rubricas in Graduali Romano insertas, Introitum cantafl 
debere non ingresso celebrante sed accedente sacerdote 
ad altare....’3 A writer in Questions Liturgiques 4 
Paroissiales, 1934, p. 108, entirely in favour of a literd 
understanding of the text in the Vatican Gradual, argue 
that it is directive, not preceptive, in much the same way a 
other rubrics concerning the number of cantors for the 
singing of the Alleluia and Gradual ; the express ruling af 
the Congregation of Rites in 1753 is considered to be abrogated 
by the later text of 1907, as provided for in canons 17 and 





































1 Jus et Praxis, 1938, p. 126. 2Op. cit. p. 224. 
3 Collationes Brugenses, 1937, Pp. 59, note. 
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loo of the Code, and the rubric of Caeremoniale Episcoporum 
inl js held to apply only to the Pontifical Mass. 


E.J.M. 


Minor BAsILIcaAs 


What exactly are the privileges enjoyed by churches 
. | towhich an Apostolic indult has granted the title of “minor 
| basilica”? (R.E.) 


REPLY 


Churches are sometimes spoken of as basilicas because 
they have some of the architectural features of the Roman 
patriarchal churches. It is inexact to call them such, 
unless they enjoy the privilege, which is granted indiffer- 
ently to churches of Gothic or of any non-Roman style. 

Etymologically the word means a “kingly house” 
as in Esther, v, 1, or II Paral., iv, 9. When Constan- 
tine gave his Lateran palace to the Church, the name 
“basilica”? was retained, and as the name became attached 
to other churches, the Lateran was styled “Archbasilica’’. 
For some time “‘basilica”? was synonymous with “ecclesia”, 
but the idea prevailed that the name “basilica’’ belonged 
properly only to those churches which enjoyed a regal 
‘f status owing to their association with the sovereign pontiff. 

These are the major or patriarchal basilicas, at the high 
altar of which the Pope alone may celebrate, and possessing 
holy doors which are opened during the Roman Holy Year 
of Jubilee, as well as innumerable other privileges. 

As may be frequently seen in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the 
Holy See is accustomed to honour the more important 
churches of Christendom by granting them the title of 
mnor basilica, employing the customary formula: ‘“Prae- 
‘ntiarum litterarum vi, Ecclesiam ‘N.N.’ Basilicae Minoris 
titulo et dignitate, perpetuum in modum, augemus, illique 
omnia et singula conferimus iura, privilegia, praerogativas, 
honores, indulta, quae minoribus almae huius Urbis 
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Nostrae Basilicis de iure competunt”. It is a formula d 
ample dimensions but, as a matter of fact, apart from th 
honour of being closely associated with the Roman pontiff 
the privileges are singularly few. It is quite certain tha} 
the minor basilica enjoys no precedence over churches of 
superior and different category ; for example, a cathedrdp 
church has precedence over a collegiate church which is 
minor basilica.1 

S.R.C., 27 August, 1936, n. 2744, defined the meaning 
of the formula as follows: “nomine privilegiorum, gra 
tiarum, praeeminentiarum, exemptionum, _ indultorut 
ceterorumque similium, quae continentur in Litteris Apos} 
tolicis in forma Brevis expeditis favore alicuius Ecclesia 
ad gradum Basilicae minoris elevatae, venire Conopaeumf 
omni tamen auri et argenti ornato ab eo exclusae, tintinna} 
bulum et usum cappae magnae.” The conopaeum is } 
ceremonial article resembling a large, half-opened umbrell 
which is carried in front of the clergy of the basilica walking 
in procession, and it is accompanied by the ringing of 
little bell—tintinnabulum. The wearing of cappa magna is 4 
privilege which is applicable only to those minor basilica 
which have a chapter of secular canons. This decision of 
S.R.C. excludes the use of a palmatoria (the bugia or hand: 
candlestick), but it is often allowed by particular indult 
Of more consequence, we think, is the right established by 
custom of exhibiting the papal arms or stemma? prominently 
over the main door of the building, and of printing th! 
same on official documents issued by the Church. This 
custom stresses the special relationship existing between the 
Holy See and the minor basilica, and portrays more effec: 
tively than the other ceremonial uses the character of thef 
privilege enjoyed by a minor basilica.® 

If, in addition, the church enjoys special facilities for 
granting indulgences and other spiritual benefits, it is due 
to particular indults and not precisely to the character 0 
the building as a minor basilica. 



















































































E.J.M. 






1 Many, De Locis Sacris, n. 64, 3. 
2 See CLERGY REVIEW, 1939, Vol. XVI, p. 552, fora description of the 
stemma of Pius XII. 

3 Jus Pontificium, 1926, VI, p. 21. 
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ASSISTANT PRIEST AT BENEDICTION 


In churches served by more than one priest, is there a 
strict obligation for a second priest to be present on the 
‘sanctuary to assist the celebrant? If he does so, is it more 
‘correct for the celebrant to take the monstrance from the 
altar or to receive it from the hands of the assistant priest ? 


(P.) 
REPLY 


(i) Conc. Prov. West. I. Dec. iv, n. 4: “In expositione et 
| benedictione exacte servetur ritus iam ab epicopis appro- 
J batus, et typis impressus. . . .” 

| Ritus Servandus (1928), Praemonenda iii, “In ritu hic 
‘descripto supponitur assistentia alterius prebyteri, praeter 


ing principalem sacerdotem. Huiusmodi assistentia ita prae- 


sripta habeatur, ut in Ecclesiis quibus plures inserviunt 
sacerdotes nunquam deesse permittatur.” 

Ibid. rubric ix: ‘‘Deinde aut presbyter vel diaconus 

asistens ostensorium celebranti stans stanti tradit; aut 
| celebrans ostensorium super altari positum ipse accipit.”’ 
(i) Apart from the Clementine Instruction for Exposition, 
yj upon which the rite of Benediction is based, there appears 
| to be no express direction of the common law on the necessity 
for an assistant priest or deacon. In England, the obligation 
is certain from the text of the Ritus Servandus, and Ordinaries 
occasionally declare that the observance of all the details of 
4 this Ritus is a condition attached to their permission for 
Benediction at stated times.! Also, diocesan laws frequently 
define more closely the word ‘‘plures”. Thus, in Lancaster 
the rule is to be applied in churches served by three or more 
priests. In Liverpool, an assistant priest is required in 
churches served even by two priests.* If there is no local 
law, we are of the opinion that the rule is obligatory in 
churches served by at least three priests. 

_ Like any other positive law it does not bind sub gravi 
incommodo, but some idea may be formed of the binding 


1E.g. Synodal Decrees of Middlesborough, 1933, 0. 192. 
‘Statuta, 1936, n. 165. 3Synod xxii, 1934, N. 204. 
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force of the regulation from the fact that the rubric continu, 

**Potius ad hunc sacrum ritum, in festis prasesertim solemn 
oribus, omnes, si fieri potest, devote conveniant sacerdotes) 
It is for the rector of the church to decide whether there js? 
sufficiently grave cause for departing from this rule in an 
given instance. In making a decision, it could be remenj: 
bered that Benediction is far more frequently given now 
adays than it probably was when the rule of the Ritus wa 
first formulated, and the difficulty of always securing a 
assistant priest is accordingly increased. Our corre” 
pondent wonders whether an increase in the number @ 


Benedictions necessarily implies an increase of devotiol 


towards the Blessed Sacrament. Gardellini has an accoun: 


of the divergent views of some writers on this point, in hi 


commentary on n. xxxvi of the Clementine Instruction, but 
prudently declines to reveal his own opinion: “Q 
autem sum ego, qui velim in hac me ingerere controversia? 


(ii) The alternative method of taking the monstrancei : 
allowed since Caeremoniale Episcoporum, lib. II, cap. 33, n. 2 : 
has no reference to the intervention of the deacon at thig 


point: “‘accedet ad altare, et accepto tabernaculo, sey 
ostensorio . . . iterum depont sanctissimum Sacramentum 
super altare .. .”; but the Roman use, as instanced 1 
n. xix of the Clementine Instruction, directs the deacon to plac: 
the monstrance in the hands of the celebrant : “il diacono 

. prendera il Sacramento, e stando in piedi, lo con 
segnera al celebrante genuflesso”. Hence S.R.C. Deer 
Authentica 3975 ad 4: Aut servatur Ritus a Caeremonial 
Episcoporum praescriptus ; aut iuxta praxim Romanam 
Diaconus Ostensorium celebranti tradere vel ab eodem 
recipere potest, utroque stante.” 


E. J. M. 


(i 
constt 
1939 
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(i) Sacra Congregatio Rituum WESTMONASTERIEN. 
Ad uniformitatem obtinendam in Anglia et Cambria 


~ }Episcopus Nottinghamensis, Commissionis in re canonica 
ypraeparanda pro Concilio Plenario Anglico et Cambrico 
‘relator, eiusdem Commissionis vota quoque depromens, 


"[ ter adprecatus est ut consuetudo indulta per Decretum 
‘Sacrae Congregationis De Propaganda Fide diei 24 Maii, 
; +1863, inserendi in oratione “‘A cunctis”’ loco titularis ecclesiae 
propriae, nomen Sancti Georgii Martyris Patroni regni, 
} vel Patroni dioeceseos, abrogari possit. Sacra porro Rituum 
| Congregatio, utendo facultatibus sibi specialiter ab ipso 
}Sanctissimo Domino Nostro tributis, attentis superius 
‘expositis E.mi ac Rev.mi Cardinalis Archiepiscopi West- 
‘| monasterien. commendationis officio communitis, benigne 
annuit pro gratia iuxta preces, servatis Rubricis, Con- 
‘| trariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. Die 1 Decembris, 
1938. 
Caro tus Carp. SALOTTI, 
S.R. Congr. Praefectus. 


(u) Sacra Congregatio Rituum: ‘“‘Normae Servandae in 
construendis processibus super causis historicis”, 4 January, 
ialf 1939 (A.A.S. xxxi, 1939, p. 174). 

Completing the rules made by Motu Proprio of Pius XI, 
6 February, 1930, the Sacred Congregation has added the 
following five points which are to be observed in preparing 
acause for beatification : 

1.—Antequam Processus instituatur, Ordinarius, audito 
Fidei Promotore seu Fiscali, Commissionem instituat trium 
membrorum, quorum peritia circa historicas methodos et 
arca archivales investigationes omnino sit probata. His 
competit “in solidum” officium colligendi omnes fontes 
‘criptos circa vitam, virtutes vel martyrium, antiquam 
fmam sanctitatis vel martyrii, aut antiquum cultum 
Servi Dei. 

2—Si Servus Dei ad aliquam religiosam Familiam 
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pertinuerit, duo Commissionis membra eidem religiosgta 
Familiae extranei esse debent. 

3.—Qui sunt membra Commissionis induci debent 
“testes ex officio”, tum in Processum super perquisitiogggenti 
scriptorum, in quo scripta Servi Dei quae suis investig 
tionibus ipsi invenerint deponent, tum in Processum sue 
fama sanctitatis, virtutum vel martyrii et miraculory 
In hoc altero Processu iisdem erit enumerare ac describe 
singillatim quas ipsi peregerint investigationes. Praeterege 
sub sanctitate iuramenti declarare debent : r 
investigationes peregisse ac omnia collegisse quae , 
Servum Dei quomodocumque referri possint ; 2° nullw 
documentum aut textum adulterasse vel mutilasse. idem 
vero testes interrogandi quoque sunt circa authenticit 
tem et valorem singulorum documentorum vel textuug? 
allatorum. 

4.—Documenta et testimonia scripta, in praedicgbe 
investigatione collecta, inseri debent in Processum, aut i 
originali, aut in originalis copia photographice expresqsi 
aut in exemplo authentice recognito. . 

5.—Testes omnes, in responsionibus ad_interrogatorgt! 
et ad articulos circa vitam, virtutes, antiquam fam 
sanctitatis vel martyrii, aut antiquum cultum, omnes illgg 
notitias omittant, quae ipsis ex lectione tantum testimonic#l 
rum scriptorum innotuerunt. 


(wi) “Ad Emum P. D. Aloysium Tit. S. Pudentianaj? 
S. R. E. Presb. Cardinalem Maglione, a Publicis Ecclesia 
Negotiis : Ut Ubique Terrarum Mense Maio Peculia 
Supplicationes Deiparae Virgini Praesertim a Parvul 
Fundantur, ad Munus Christianae Pacis Populis Genpt! 
tibusque Omnibus Divinitus Impetrandum” (A.A.S. xf 
1939, P- 154)- 


Prius PP. XII 


Dilecte Fili Noster, salutem et Apostolicam Benedi¢ ter 
tionem.—Quandoquidem in gubernanda Catholica Eccles 
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prope Nobis assides, nosti profecto quam vehementer 

os exoptemus a Deoque contendamus, ut, rebus animisque 
titia caritateque compositis, christiana pax in populis ac 

entibus omnibus, anxiis in praesens ac trepidis, tuta tan- 
‘sem aliquando ac secura stabiliatur. Ad pulcherrimum 
nim eiusmodi Dei munus assequendum vixdum Supremi 
ontificatus apicem attigimus, non modo omnes, quotquot 
1 Christo habemus ubique terrarum filios paterno sumus 
ydhortati animo, sed Nationes etiam universas earumque 
moderatores ; quam quidem invitationem hortationemque 
ollemni Paschatis die iteravimus, cum in Petriana Basilica, 
nnumerabili multitudine stipati, pontificali ritu divina 


ideplitavimus hostia, concordiam omnibus tranquillitatemque a 


risto Domino, mortis victore ac caelestium largitore 
munerum, implorantes.—In praesens vero, dum mensis 
Maius adventat, quo mense Christifideles peculiares preces 
Deiparae Virgini admovere assolent, vehementer cupimus 
qut hac potissimum de causa in singulis Dioecesibus in 
singulisque paroeciis impensissimae supplicationes adhi- 
beantur. At eos praesertim ac nominatim ad sacram 
geusmodi precum contentionem compellamus, quos ut 
fDivinus Redemptor, ita Nos, qui eius in terris personam 
illggerimus, teneriore animo dulcissimaque caritate complec- 
mur; eos scilicet qui in primo aetatis flore innocentia 
nitent, suavitate et gratia. Ad Magnae Dei Parentis aram 
patres matresque familias filios suos, vel tenellulos, cotidiano 
pioque more conducant ; eosque, una cum viridarii sui 
agrorumque floribus unaque cum sua ac puellorum prece, 
gecatae Virgini offerant. Ac quomodo poterit caelestis 
ater tot supplicantium vocibus renuere, qui pacem civi- 
bus, populis ac gentibus impetrent ? Quomodo poterit, si 
gcum caelorum angelis nostri concinant pueruli precantes, 
qu veluti huius mundi angeli vocari queunt? Innumeris 
ipvidelicet exorata precibus Deipara Virgo Maria eam, quae 
hodo omnes commovet, causam in suam tutelam accipiet ; 
ac Divinum Filium suum, tot tantisque sceleribus offensum, 
benigna propitians, ab eodem christianam animis requietem 
Haternamque populis concordiam, sedatis rerum fluctibus, 
umplorabit. Ac ipsemet Christus Dominus, qui dum in 
icpteris agebat, singulari prorsus amoris affectu insontem 


uligebat aetatem ; quique apostolos a suo ipsius amplexu 
Vol, xvii. F 
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puerulos arcentes increpabat dicens: “‘Sinite parva 
venire ad me... talium est enim Regnum De” 


ipsemet, inquimus, Christus Dominus quasnam pote 


facilius admittere preces, quam puerorum, qui candid; 
innocentesque manus ed eum ad eiusque Matrem supplig 
attollant ?—Quandoquidem igitur, ut Decessoris Nos 
immortalis memoriae Leonis Magni verbis utamur, “an; 
Christus infantiam, quam primum et animo suscepit ¢ 
corpore ; amat Christus infantiam, humilitatis magistray 
innocentiae regulam, mansuetudinis formam”’ 

gentium, in urbibus, in oppidis, ac vel in remotiorih, 
viculis, ubicumque Evangelii lux affulsit, ad sacras aedg; 
per proximum mensem puerorum multitudo deprecat 
accedet, fore sperandum confidimus ut meliora tempo 
mutuis restinctis simultatibus ac tranquillatis rebus a 
misque, populorum consortioni, auspice Deipara Virgin 
arrideant. 

Quapropter tibi, Dilecte Fili Noster, per has litte 
mandamus ut, quo aptiore duxeris modo, paterna hacia 
vota atque hortamenta Nostra omnibus nota reddas, it 
quidem ut eadem—sacris Pastoribus suasoribus ac ducib 
—ad effectum feliciter deducantur. 

Interea vero suavissima spe freti, atque animo iam} 
praecipientes fructus, quos ex hac puerilium precum qua 
sacra contentione orituros confidimus, cum tibi, Dilect 
Fili Noster, tum iis singulis universis filiolis Nostris, 
carissimis, qui ultro libenterque hortationi huic Nostra 
respondebunt, caelestium munerum auspicem paternaequ 
benevolentiae Nostrae testem, Apostolicam Benedictiones 
amantissime in Domino dilargimur. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die xx mens 
Aprilis, anno MDCCCCXXXIX, Pontificatus Nostri prim 
Prus PP. XII. 


Populo S. R. E. Presbyterum Cardinalem Mundelein 
Archiepiscopum Chicagiensem, Quem B. P. Legatullih 
Mittit ad Congressum Eucharisticum e Statibus Foederai 


1 Marc., X 14. 2 MiGneg, P. L. 54, 258% 
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mericae Septemtrionalis, Novis Aureliis Peragendum” 
1.A.S., xxxi, 1939, P- 162). 


Prus PP. XI 


Dilecte Fili Noster, salutem et Apostolicam Benedic- 


it @onem.—Iam ita pridem, usque videlicet a superiore anno 


eunte, octavus Congressus Eucharisticus e Statibus 
ericae Septemtrionalis Foederatis, Novae Aureliae pera- 
ndus, piis ad Deum oblatis supplicationibus magnaque 
@imorum alacritate apparatur. Quod quidem libentissime 
cepimus. Quo enim spectat eiusmodi catholicorum fidel- 

congressio, nisi ut dulce pacificumque Christi Regis 
perium in omnibus regionibus nobilissimae istius nationis 
omnibus civium ordinibus solidius confirmetur atque 
ficacius persentiatur ? Est enim experiendo compertum, 
eucharisticis coetibus non modo singulos domum reverti 
aiore incensos caritate, sed populum quoque universum 
vina quadam vi atque virtute in ipsis sacris sollemnibus 
ita fortiter commoveri acriterque ad meliora excitari. 
_ hac autem animorum concitatione efficitur, ut in chris- 
aijanae societatis venas novus profecto ardor novusque veluti 
®nguis circumeundo influat. Nos igitur, qui nihil tan- 
pere cordi habemus, quam humanarum gentium bonum 

prosperitatem, uti iam consilia atque incepta omnia ad 
®ongressum Eucharisticum apparandum paterno animo 
Glaudavimus, ita proximae eiusdem celebrationi adesse 
odammodo atque praeesse exoptamus. Te _ itaque, 
Blecte Fili Noster, qui, tantae Sedi Metropolitanae prae- 
cisoxitus, quum Romanae purpurae nitore tum flagranti in 
ugustum Sacramentum pietate praefulges, Legatum Nos- 
m eligimus ac renuntiamus, ut Nostram ipsam gerens 
tsonam, Eucharistico e tota natione Conventui Novae 
ureliae celebrando nomine Nostro Nostraque auctoritate 
Presideas. Iucundam autem fiduciam concipimus fore, 

divinus humani generis Redemptor, sub velis eucharis- 
iis mirabiliter latens, tot bonorum precibus exoratus ac 
P&adidissima pompa publice palamque honoratus, humani- 
lem et concordiam gentibus inter se iniquissime conflic- 
itibus restituere ac donare Ipse velit. Superni interea 
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praesidii nuntia atque conciliatrix esto Apostolica Be, 
dictio, quam tibi, dilecte Fili Noster, istiusque Legatig 
sociis, sollerti Novae Aureliae Archiepiscopo, Ceterisy 
Praesulibus, Magistratibus, fidelibus universis, qui sa 
sollemnibus intererunt, effusa in Domino Caritd 
impertimus. . 

Datum ex Arce Gandulphi apud Roman, die y 
mensis Septembris, in Exaltatione S. Crucis Domini No 
Tesu Christi, anno MDCCCCXXXVIII, Pontificatus No 
decimo septimo. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE SACRED VESSELS 
Tue Crsporium 


HE Caeremoniale Episcoporum uses the term ciborium 
to distinguish the permanent architectural canopy 
\o@monstructed over the altar in stone or marble, from the 
nore fragile arrangement of fabric material on a wooden 
r iron support, which is familiarly known as a baldachino. 
n the Codex what we ordinarily call a ciborium is termed a 
pyx. When referring to an architectural ciborium English 
fturgiologists prefer to use the archaic word civory. In 
England before the great spoliation the Sacred Particles 
were usually reserved in a veiled vessel which was suspended 
fom the roof, in front of the altar. Hanging pyxes varied 
uch in type: one type which was much favoured in 
England was similar to our ciborium the difference being 
that the cover was hinged and locked, and the cross was 
fitted with a loop for the purpose of attaching it to a chain. 
The dove was more popular in France than in this country. 
The ciborium (pyxis) which has been in universal use 
ior several centuries is a cup-like vessel having a close-fitting 
id. It may be of any decent and solid metal provided that 
the interior of the cup be gilded. There are no rules as to 
form or shape, but tradition sanctions the type which has a 
knop in the stem and, for convenience in purifying, a rounded 
tlevation at the bottom of the cup. The lid should be well 
adjusted, but must not be hinged. The ciborium is not 
onsecrated, but blessed with the form in the Rituale 
Aomanum under the title of “Benedictio Tabernaculi seu 
Vasculi pro Sacrosancta Eucharistia conservanda” by one 
having appropriate faculties. The blessing is lost in the 
same way that a chalice loses consecration. When actually 
tontaining the Blessed Sacrament the vessel should be 
overed with a veil which may be richly ornamented, but 
Bhould not be thick and heavy like a tea-cosy. The veil 
should not be taken away from an empty ciborium before 
Purification, and a ciborium full of newly consecrated 
Particles should not be veiled until just before it is placed 
83 
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in the tabernacle. The colour of the veil must always ji 
white or gold. 

The Monstrance (ostensorium) is the vessel which 
used to hold the Blessed Sacrament whenever it is expog 
for adoration upon the altar or carried in procession. H 
again, nothing has been decided as to material apart fir 
the insistence that it should be good and solid. Our ov 
sense of reverence and decorum suggests that, except 
cases of extreme poverty, a monstrance should be at le 
gilded or silver plated. For safety’s sake the base should} 
wide, and for convenience of carrying there should bf 
knop in the stem. The S.R.C. has decided that there mp 
be a cross on the top. It is permitted to embellishf 
monstrance with figures of angels but not with images 
saints. In purchasing a new monstrance attention shot 
be paid to weight, for an unduly heavy article is diffia 
to carry in a long procession. 

Blessing is not obligatory but desirable, and the fom 
which is used for tabernacles and other sacred vessels shou 
be used. The S.R.C. requires that the monstrance shou 
be covered with a veil while standing upon the altar bef 
and after use. The most practical and becoming kind 
veil is a simple unadorned square of unlined silk. There 
no objection to keeping the monstrance, with the Host,i 
the tabernacle, and in that case there is no need to ust 
custodia. 

There are no directions as to style or shape : by lo 
custom which now has the force of tradition two types: 
recognized, the one being in the form of a miniature tow 
in the Gothic style, and the other, the renaissance typ 
being fashioned to represent what in heraldry would | 
called a sun in splendour. Modern attempts to introduce 
departure from these types, in their manifold variatio 
have not been successful. 

The Custodia, sometimes but incorrectly described 
pyx, is a small silver or gold box, usually mounted on 
stand, which is required to protect the lunette holding t 
large Host whilst reposing in the tabernacle. The lunti 
is the crescent-shaped clip which secures the Bles 
Sacrament in the monstrance. There is no obligation tov 
a custodia if the lunette be of that type in which the Sacrq 
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ways iiHost is enclosed between two round crystals or glasses. A 
Tunette of this kind must be so constructed that the glass 
does not come in contact with the Host, and at the offertory 

Wand consecration it must be opened. Like the ciborium the 
icystodia should be covered with a silk veil. 
» The small box of gold or silver which in England is 
iued to carry the Blessed Sacrament to the sick, and is 
Husually called a pyx, is subject to the same rules and recom- 
e@imendations as the ciborium. 


J. P.R. 
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Cuthbert Tunstal, Churchman, Scholar, Statesman, Administraty a 


By Charles Sturge, M.A., Ph.D. (Longmans. Pp, 42 = 
215.) 


Tu 
WIEN St. Thomas More lived at Chelsea, he prepareifto ente 


in the parish church, the tomb where, with his tweChanc 
wives, he hoped one day to be buried. And for that tomfpourse. 
he wrote in 1532 a Latin inscription—still to be seen therePhenefic 
which is indeed a summary autobiography. In that lengthgjwo ye 
epitaph the Lord Chancellor set out the most striking of thfiwas or 
graces, temporal and spiritual, for which he was thankful tfgnd P1 
God, and among these was his association with Cuthberoficia 
Tunstal in the embassy to the peace conference of Cambrapassed 
in 1529, ““Legatus Regis . . . comes et collega iunctus . . Fwyas, 
Cuthberto Tunstallo . . . quo viro vix habet orbis hodigy 
quicquam eruditius, prudentius, melius . . .” 

It is sometimes cynically said that no man ever underfRolls 
stands how his friends come to choose the women thep 
marry, and a man’s closest friends are not infrequently th 
objects of a like general incomprehension. 


Cuthbert Tunstal. 

Tunstal was the saint’s senior by just four years. Hp 
would be a boy of eleven when the Yorkist defeat at Boswortlf 
brought the Tudor family to the throne, and he lived thencfi 
onward another seventy-four years, dying an old man ofadm 
eighty-five, in the opening year of the reign of Elizabeth. llfacce 
only the practice of writing memoirs had begun a couple of Fait 
centuries earlier what might not the memoirs of Cuthberifsee 
Tunstal have contained? He was brilliantly educated, af cal 
Oxford , Cambridge and, in the high noon of the Renaissance} Cat 
at Padua for six years more. His choice, among the learnelf Eliz 
disciplines, was the law, and such was his fame as itégi 
“Civilian”, that at the trial of Henry VIII’s annulment suitfisys 
the Italian legate, Campeggio, spoke of him as anothtfthe 
Ulpian. More closely related to the fashion of that day‘fin¢ 

86 
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kulture, however, was Tunstal’s literary facility, his 
bmiliarity with Greek, his knowledge of Hebrew, and the 
miblication of his treatise, De Arte Supputandi, which is one of 
he foundations of the modern teaching of arithmetic. 
Tunstal came home from Italy, in 1505, a man of thirty, 
ito enter the service of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
HChancellor he became somewhere about 1508. He was, of 
Frourse, already a cleric, and, in the fashion of the time, well 
efheneficed. He was next ordained subdeacon (1509) and 
#two years later priest. And now, for some years to come, he 
was one of the chief forces in the administration of the See 


bof London in 1522. 
England was still, in 1522, a wholly Catholic country, 
ther king but lately distinguished as a champion of ortho- 


| thenctfience to the Pope ; he was to see known fautorers of heresy 
man dfadmitted into the sacred circle, nay, heretics themselves 
eth. I accept consecration ; he was to see that first Defender of the 
yuple dfFaith gradually sink from his initial heresy into others ; to 
uthberifsee, in the next reign, still more spectacular dereliction, 
ated, alfculminating in the abolition of the Mass ; to assist at the 
issanc,f Catholic restoration’s brief hour ; and finally to see the 
learnelf Elizabethan settlement, less “‘Catholic” than the Henrician 
€ ast ‘tégime which Tunstal had blessed, less Calvinistic than the 
ent sullfsystem of Edward VI. And to the new Anglicanism of 1559 
anothe the old bishop refused to bow. He was deprived and placed 
at day'fin custody and, a confessor of the Catholic faith, he died 
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November 18, 1559. He lies buried in Lambeth parigl 
church. 

Cuthbert Tunstal is the typical Tudor bishop at his bf, W! 
another Fox or Warham ; a competent, highly traing) 





the King’s loyal servant always, and seeing the primacy 
God’s claims on him in this never-ceasing duty to the king 
And one must admit that fortitude was not among Tunstalf” 


to prison rather than assent to the abolition of the Mass, anf: di 
seven years later he again refused, at the same cost, to beg 









Tunstal knew really, where we know only nominally, how truly 
for the prisoner of state, the Tudor prison was the anty 
chamber to the scaffold. Had he not seen More go that way 
his colleague in the diplomatic service, and Fisher too, hip 
colleague in the hierarchy ? 

Not the whole interest of Tunstal’s life lies in his condug i 
of ecclesiastical affairs, but here surely lies the main intere} journ 
for those for whom humanity in act is the essence of histon} at Ei 
Was he in good faith when he accepted the royal supremagp to de 
under Henry VIII? Despite Dr. Sturge I cannot think sf aged 
and, may it be said en passant, Dr. Sturge’s treatment of thif win 
business is the weakest part of his book. With Gardiner « 
Winton, and Stokesley of London, Tunstal did his best 1 
shake Fisher during the saint’s imprisonment. But he pii 
no such visit to More, and, it would seem, the ex-Lor 
Chancellor half-expected Tunstal would have shared lif 
prison. Tats 

It is a curious thing that Cuthbert Tunstal has had tf is a 
wait four centuries almost for his biographer. Dr. Sturgh says, 
tells his story well and faithfully in this most learned anf socia 
well-documented volume. It is written without any religiosf dom 
bias, but with less grasp of the theological controversy thang 
biographer of Tunstall needs to possess. And if the chapte} bro 
which deal with the bishop’s belief are weak, it is af The 
additional disappointment that so little—almost nothing- Heb 
is revealed of Tunstal’s administration, during thirty-sev} ton 
years, of the great sees of London and Durham. On thf becc 
other hand we are given a very full account of the Rena} 
sance scholar, the diplomat and administrator, who for} 
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iff whole generation was the chief centre of the royal power in 
ithe north of England and along the Scottish border. 
What will the future make of Cuthbert Tunstal ? 


: "Dr. Sturge’s account suggests doubts as to whether he can 


‘ever find a place in our liturgy as Confessor Pontifex. ‘“There 
can be little doubt that for him the final touchstone of 


inf orthodoxy lay in the doctrine of the Eucharist, and it may 


| even be that he would have consented once more to put up, 
| however reluctantly, with many things of which he strongly 
} disapproved, and to continue to recognise the Royal Sup- 
remacy, had not the Queen set herself to enforce an Order of 
| Communion he held to be heretical.” (p. 326). But this is 
} not the opinion of a theologian, and so fiercely Roman a 
theologian as Dr. Nicholas Sander had no doubts that 
| Tunstal died as much a Catholic as himself. We have, too, 
the bishop’s own allusive reference to his fall in King Henry’s 
time, written in his will : ““Quesoque ne intres in iudicium, 
1 iuste Iudex, cum me /fugitivo servo tuo.” And as he 
journeyed for the last time from Durham to the Capital, 
i} atElizabeth’s command, to the test of the Oath of Supremacy, 
| to deprivation, to imprisonment and to the unknown, the 
| aged bishop, we are told praedicans plebem suam exhortatus est 
i ut in fide Catholica constans perseveraret. 

Puitip HuGHEs. 


| The Mystery of the Redemption. By Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 
Pp. 214. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 6s.) 


Tuts last work from the eloquent pen of Fr. Cuthbert 
| 8a survey of the moral history of mankind ; for, as he 
says, every deliberate act of each individual and of each 
7 social group is a move in the world-drama which is 


jou} dominated by the Cross. 


He begins with a description of the Fall, and traces in 
} broad lines the conflict of good and evil thence arising. 
Then he shows the Redemption in preparation among the 
Hebrews, who were the recipients of a progressive revela- 
# ton of an atoning Messiah, and among the pagans who 
became gradually conscious of their moral need of God. 
Fr. Cuthbert next considers the earthly life of Christ. 
. The Redeemer came as a challenge to the faith of His 
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chosen people and to the wisdom of the world which lacks 
the faith; for both Jews and Greeks found the Crq 
unintelligible. Hence the Redemption is a double mystey, 
of Divine love on the one hand, and of human blindng 
on the other. 

The Resurrection completed the Redemption. By tft 
Resurrection Christ became the life-giving Head of ma 
kind; and the Redemption passed from its first to ifspi 
second act, from the Mystery of Christ’s life in the form fi 
our mortality to the Mystery of His heavenly life. Ther 
fore in his closing chapters the author deals with Chrig 
risen as our Life. He analyses the meaning of living Faith 
Hope and Love, and shows how these virtues are our pap 
taking of Christ and how they lead in us to the union of jop 
and sorrow which makes us Christlike. The Church is thf 
kingdom of Christ, transforming men by grace and yp 
struggling in hope because of the waywardness of sinfif 
man; the Church is the scene of the eternal conflict 
between good and evil. In the Mass the Church haf 
Calvary constantly with her ; and she has also in it the ult 
mate expression in the visible world of her union with he 
Head. The author adds an epilogue showing how Catholi 
Action is the life of the Church Militant, fighting the force 
of evil in order to make the good of the Redemption triump 
among men. 

This is a notable book. It works right through tht 
core of theology in a style which is always dignified ani 
worthy of its great theme. It is really a series of beautifil 
meditations, well planned and drawn out, so that the 
cannot fail to arouse in the reader a sense of his respor 
sibility as a member of the Church. ic 


Companions of Mary Ward. By Mother Mary Philip 
I.B.V.M. Pp. 176. (Burns Oates & Washbourtt 
Ltd. 6s.) 


Tuts book is divided into two parts : the first sketches tht 
life of the foundress, Mary Ward ; the second, the lives 0 
her seven companions, the foundation stones. Both at 
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S 
# Life, which is now almost unprocurable. The separate 
Pireatment is fully justified. While the characters have 
sf their own strong individuality they have much in common, 

‘due no doubt to their similarity of upbringing in persecution 
times, and above all to the magnetic influence of their 
ap friend and leader. They possess something of her fearless 
ip spirituality, boundless energy, and love of noble adventure 

lin the service of the Lord. Wherever they are, at home or 
abroad, in London society or London slums, in the palaces 
ig of the great or the hovels of the poor ; in whatever dress 
ithp they are, in bright taffeta of the latest fashion, in pilgrim 
garb with cloak and broad-brimmed beaver hat, in the 
if humble dress of servant or religious, these faithful com- 
J panions of Mary are always, like Mary, English ladies, and 
eg are stamped with the same aristocracy of soul. Prayer and 
infil pretty jests come naturally to their lips: “‘Mirth at this 
iop time,” wrote Mary, “is next to grace.” The absolute and 
# loving fidelity of such souls through innumerable vicissitudes 
if and trials bears witness to the holiness of the foundress. 
It is to be hoped that Mother Mary Philip, or some other 
ig member of the Bar Convent, will give us similar studies, as 
far as that is possible, of those men and women who, though 
not strictly companions, were still closely associated with 

Mary Ward and her work. 

Be Se 


| The Glory of Martyred Spain. By Luis Carreras. Pp. 201. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 6s.) 


Tue avowed intention of Father Carreras is “not so much 

to record the horrors of the persecution as to tell of the 

glory of the Spanish Martyrs”. Nevertheless the pages of 

_ | this remarkable book do occasionally reveal the horrors of 

if the conflict, although for the most part they are concerned 

with the heroicity of the men, women and children who 

died for their Faith whilst blessing their murderers, which 

is the supreme manifestation of charity. The sufferings of 

the Spanish people were in themselves sufficiently terrible 

oth arf Without their being intensified by the misunderstanding of 
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Catholics in other countries, notably in France anf 
England ; but unfortunately this misunderstanding existe 
throughout the period of the war, and is not yet who 
dispelled. Father Carreras sadly refers to the attitude diiati 
Blackfriars, and roundly condemns the anti-Nationalidibs;; 
pronouncements of Méessieurs Maritain, Mauriac an 
Bernaros. The author never speaks bitterly, but his wordfh, 
reveal the deep disappointment of his countrymen thy 
Catholics anywhere should have refused sympathy to th&oci 
suffering Church in Spain. 

It is impossible to read this account of the struggle i 
Spain without realizing that those against whom Franoby 
fought were far more concerned with persecuting religia) 
than with any political aim. The author asserts that i 
no other period of persecution has so determined an attempfR 
been made to exterminate the clergy, and the figures ke 
quotes make frightful reading. But the days of terror wer 
brightened by soul-stirring acts of faith ; and never befor} 
were loyalty and devotion to our Lord in the Holy Eucharis} 
more beautifully expressed. In one of the prisons in the 
Red zone, hundreds of prisoners, taken out for their daily 
exercise, were able to convert what is usually a sulle}aye 
tramp round the yard into a Corpus Christi Procession dpt 
silent adoration, for they knew that one of their number, pnd 
a priest, carried on his person the Blessed Sacrament>* 
When the Faith made its call, all else was sacrificed. The) 
throat tightens and the eyes grow moist to read the las}! 
letters of a condemned youth of Lérida written from prison}? 
to his family ; the farewell letter to “Beloved Marion” hip 
betrothed, is touching beyond expression. } 

The world has long since learned of the heroic defence) 
of the Alcazar and the brutal murder of the Commander's 
young son, Luis Moscardé ; but this volume contains other} 
tales of heroism quite as thrilling. It is a true account df 
the appalling cost paid for their freedom by the Spanish}, 
people. It should effectively silence anyone who ha)” 
spoken against the Nationalist cause, and should wi} 
universal sympathy for this suffering land which cannot 
have true peace until both the works and the spirit of Red 7 
revolt have been completely vanquished. 


L. T. H. 
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nce anfiinace de Loyola. By Bernard Amoudru. Pp. 208. (La 
1g exist Bonne Presse, Paris. 10 fs.) 
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pance will always have a particular claim upon Saint 
matius of Loyola, since the Society of Jesus was born in 
ris; and this lively and interesting account of the great 
ounder is a tribute from the French Catholics to one who 
43 numbered some of their most brilliant ecclesiastics 
ong his sons. The rise, growth and rapid spread of the 
ociety is outlined, with special reference to France, where 
ihe spirit of Ignatius attracted so many to his standard that 
uggle ifMelanchton protested : “Je vois que tout le monde se 
- Francfjemplit de Jésuites.”” The story is told in simple French : 
religiofgnd the aim of the author is fully realized in portraying anew 
that ifthe heroically apostolic life of the Father of the Counter 
attempif Reformation. - 


ures he L. T. H. 
‘Or were 

r before a , ‘as 
acharig 9 the Living Waters. By G. A. S. Norman. Pp. xvii ++ 
in th? -182..-« (Longmans. 5S.) 


ir daily To “cradle” Catholics there is always a mystery surrounding 
sullen} anyone’s intellectual conviction of and ultimate conversion 
sion off to the Faith ; the process needs to be experienced to be fully 
umber,| understood. Mr. Norman writes not so much for Catholics 
ament,} % for his non-Catholic friends who came part of the way 
|. Thep with him, but who stood outside and watched him enter 
he las} the portals of the Church in which he now finds an un- 
prison} imaginable peace. He set out with a clear objective. The 
yn”? his) consistencies of his own mind, and the inconsistencies of 
‘modern life and thought, forced upon him the necessity of 
lefence| establishing for himself the truth about Christ and His 
nder’s} Church, From the beginning of his inquiry he kept a daily 
other} Notebook, the contents of which are now published : they 
unt of} describe a most interesting spiritual itinerary. 
panish| Craving to know the great purpose of life, and starting 
o has} his investigation with an examination of the desire for 
1 win} ‘tuth which filled his soul, the author approached his 
annot | Problem like a true philosopher. He could not but notice 
f Red F the bond of unity existing among Catholics, contrasting it 
| with the very loose tie of common spiritual interest that 
| characterized the members of his own communion. He 
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felt the need for knowing more about our Lord th 
Anglican Church was teaching him : and helped 
not very greatly—by the apologiae of some eminent cog 
to Catholicity, and by his own meditative prayer, he; 
a thorough investigation of the matter, until he finally§ 
himself humbly standing at the door of the Church g 
admission. His story is a stimulating chapter in the hig 
of conversions, which should help other genuine seekg 
the truth to find that perfect sense of security whi 
experienced nowhere but in the society establisheg 
Christ to give to men peace on earth. 


L. TB 
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